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The Proceedings 


OF THE 


American Forest Congress 


held at Washington, D. C., have 


been published in book form 


This volume contains in full the 
sixty notable addresses aud papers 
delivered at the several sessions of 
the Congress, including those by 
President Roosevelt, Secretary 
Wilson, and Mr. J. J. Jusserand 
the French Ambassador; also a 
list of the delegates who were 
present, and the text of the reso- 
lutions adopted. 


Altogether it forms the most 
comprehensive and authoritative 
publication on the subject of 
forestry that has yet been issued 
in the United States. 


The price of the book is $1.00 PosTpPaID. 


Orders should be accompanied by remittance, and may be 
sent to 


American Forestry Association 


1311 GSt., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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ALFRED K. CHITTENDEN 


ALLAN B. PATTERSON 


CHITTENDEN ® PATTERSON 


Consulting and Contracting Foresters 
524-525 LAW BUILDING, BALTIMORE, MD. 


FOREST WORK OF ALL KINDS 


‘ 
Management of timber tracts, forest estates, and woodlands. Timber estimates and 
maps. Appraisement of forest lands. Adjustment of logging methods. Forest planting. 





Harvard University 


The Lawrence 
Scientific School 


offers four year courses of study leading 
to the degree of S. B. in Civil, Mechani- 
cal, and Electrical Engineering, Mining 
and Metallurgy, Architecture, Landscape 
Architecture, 


Forestry 


Chemistry, Geology, Biology, Anatomy 
and Hygiene (preparation for medical 
Schools). Science for Teachers, and a 
course in General Science. For the cat- 
alogue and information, address J. L. 
Lovz, 16 University Hall, Cambridge, 
Mass. 
N. S. SHALER, Dean. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The Graduate School of Applied Science and 
The Lawrence Scientific School 


offer graduate and undergraduate courses in Civil 
Mechanical, Electrical, Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineering, Architecture, Landscape Architec- 
ture,Forestry, Physics, Chemistry, biology and 
Geology. : 

For further information, address W.C. SABINE, 
15 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 





California, Alta, Placer County 


AGASSIZ HALL 


is a boys’ Preparatory School in the Sierra Ne- 
vada Mountains. Its boys are encouraged to 
ride, row, swim, fish, hunt, trap, snowshoe as 
out-of-school aids toward developing healthy 
manh 





FOR SALE. 


Set of Sargent’s Silva 
of North America. 


Fonrteen volumes in original boxes. 
Cost $350 00 net ; offered at $265.00 net. 

Address W. W. A. care Forestry and 
Irrigation, Washington, D. C. 





Foresters and Botanists will find profit and 
pleasure in 
Important Philippine Woods 
The standard reference book for Philippine 
Forests. By Captain G. P. AHERN, Chief of 
Philippine Forestry Bureau. 42 large colored 
plates. 
Price $3.00 
Forestry and Irrigation Book Dept. 
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Don’t spend all your life in a poorly paid clerkship. 
We train ambitious men or women, in spare time, for 
positions thatpay well Start TODAY torise. 1.C.S. 
Textbooks make it easy for those already at work to 
tLearn By Mall 
Mechanieal, Electrical, Steam, Mining, and Civil En- 
neering; Mechanieal Drawing; Architecture; Chem- 
try, Ornamental Design; Bookkeeping; Stenogra- 
hy; Teaching: Ad Writing; German; Spanish; French. 
rite TODAY, stating subject that interests you. 
International Correspondence Schools 
Box 789, Scranten, Pa. 
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American Forestry Association 
President—HON. JAMES WILSON, 


SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE. 


The American Forestry Association was organized in 
1882, and incorporated in January, 1897. It now has nea. ly 
three thousand members, residents of every State in the 
Union, Canada, and foreign countries. It has at all times 
been active in promoting measures tending toward the proper 
utilization of the forests and their protection from destruc- 
tion by fires and wasteful use. 

The objects of this Association are to promote : 

1. A business-like and conservative use and treatment 

of the forest resources of this country ; 

2. The advancement of legislation tending to this end, 

both in the States and the Congress of the United 
States, the inauguration of forest administration 
by the Federal Government and by the States; 
and the extension of sound forestry by all proper 
methods ; 

8. The diffusion of knowledge regarding the conserva- 

tien, management,’ and renewal of forests, the 
proper utilization of their products, methods of 
reforestation of waste lands, and the planting 
of trees. 

The Association desires and needs as members all who 
are interested in promoting the objects for which it is organ- 
ized—all who realize the importance of using the natural 
resources of the country in such a manner as not to exhaust 
them, or to work ruin to other interests. In particular it 
appeals to owners of wood-lands, to lumbermen and forest- 
ers, as well as to engineers, professional, and business men 
who have to do with wood and its manifold uses, and to 
persons concerned in the conservation of water supplies for 
irrigation or other purposes. 

The American Forestry Association holds annual and 
special meetings at different places in the country for the 
discussion and exchange of ideas, and to stimulate interest in 
its objects. Forestry and Irrigation, the magazine of author- 
ity in its special field, is the official organ of the Association, 
and is sent free to every member monthly. Its list of con- 
tributers includes practically all persons prominent in forest 
work in the United States, making it alone worth the cost of 
annual membership in the Association. 

The annual dues are, for regular members, $2.00, for 
sustaining members, $25.00; life membership is $100, with 
no further dues. Any person contributing $1,000 to the 
funds of the Association shall be a Patron. 


Tuomas E. WiLx, Secretary. 
Address: 1311 G Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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THE 


Mmevrican Forestry HMssociation 


OFFICERS FOR 1906 


President 
Hon. JAMES WILSON, Secretary of Agriculture 


Vice-Presidents-at-Large : 
Dr. EDWARD EVERETT HALE 
Mr. F. E. WEYERHAEUSER 


Mr. JAMES W. PINCHOT 
Dr. B. E. FERNOW 


Mr. JOHN L. KAUL 


Secretary, THOMAS E. WILL, Washington, D. C. 
Treasurer, OTTO LUEBKERT, Washington, D. C. 


Directors 
AMES WILSON HENRY S. GRAVES W. W. FINLEY 
WILLIAM L. HALL F. H. NEWELL GEORGE K. SMITH 
GEORGE P.WHITTLESEY GIFFORD PINCHOT WILLIAM S. HARVEY 
JAMES H. CUTLER N. J. BACHELDER H. A. PRESSEY 
RUTHERFORD P. HAYES ALBERT SHAW GEORGE F. PEABODY 


Annual Dues, $2. Life Membership, with exemption from further dues,{$100 
Sustaining Membership, $25 a year. 


FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION is the official organ of the; Association, 
and is sent regularly to all members. 











APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 





To THOMAS E. WILL, 
Secretary American Forestry Association 
1311 G St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sir: I hereby signify my desire to become a member of the American 
Forestry Association. Two Dollars ($2.00) for annual dues enclosed herewith. 
Very truly yours, 
Name nackte 





P. O. Address rie 

















For Sale by FORESTRY AND IRRIGA TION, 1311 G Street, N. 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS ON FORESTRY 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF FORESTRY 


Forest Mensuration. By HENBY SOLON 
GRAVES, M. A. A complete text book of this import- 
ant subject and the first written for American For- 
esters. it deals with the determination of the volume 
of log, tree, or srand, and with the study of incre- 
ments and yields, Price, $4.00 
Economics of Forestry, The. By B. E. 

FEerNnow. This volume treats of forests and forestry 

from the standpoint of political economy, and is 

designed to furnish a trustworthy basis for formu- 
lating public policy. Price, $1.50 
First Book of Forestry, A. By FILIBERT 

RorH. An outline of the general principles of 

forestry, written in simple, non-technical language, 

designed particularly for the beginner. Price, $1.25 


Practical Forestry, for Beginners in 
Forestry, Agricultural Students and 
Woodland Owners. By JoHN GIFFORD. 
A good general description of the principles of 
forestry with enough technical information to pre- 
pare the beginner. Price, $1.28 

History of the Lumber Industry of 

America. By J. E. DEFEBAUGH. The first au- 
thoritative work of its kind yet issued, and one 
which will commend its self alike to the timber 
owner, lumberman, lumber manufacturer, or mer- 
chant, or student of economics. In four volumes 
bound in half leather $5.00 per volume. 

Forest Planting. By H. NicHoLas JARCHOW. 
An illustrated treatise ad methods and means of 
restoring denuded w Price, $1.50 

at me ey ts (Schwap eh.) An English transla- 
tion of ‘* Forstwissenschaft.” Price, 50¢ 

maiete, pone ta Shelters and 
Live Fences. By E. P. PowEL.. A treatise 
on the planting, growth and management of hedges 
with information concerning windbreaks and 
shelters. Price, 50c. 


North American Forests and Forest- 
ry. By ERNEST BRUNCKEN. This volume, exposi- 

tory in its character, is written in a style intended 
for the general reader, to whom it should convey a 
00d idea of our forests forestry. Price, $2.00 
Practical Forestry. By ANDREw S. FULLER. 
A treatise on the propagation, planting and cultiva- 
tion, with descriptions and the botanical and popu- 
lar names of all the indigenous trees of the United 
States, and notes on a large number of the most 
valuable exotic species. Price, $1.50 
Principles of American Forestry. By 
SAMUEL B.GREEN. Prepared especially for students 
in elementary forestry and for the general reader 
who wishes to secure a general idea of forestry in 
North America. Price, $1.50 
Profession of Forestry, The. J 
FORD PINCHOT. A pamphlet containing an address 
on that subject by Mr. Gifford Pinchot ; also an ad- 
dress by Mr. Overton W. Price on “ Study in Europe 
for American Forest Students,” and a list of refer- 
ence publications for students. Price, 25c. 


FOREIGN IMPORTATIONS 


English Estate Forestry. ByA.C. ForsBEs. 
An authoritative volume on English forest methods 
from the pen of a well known forester, that should 
prove of interest to Americans. Price, $3.60 

Forstwissenschatft. nveaem. ) Price, 40c 

Manual of Forestry. (Schlich.} Five vol- 
umes, — orseparately as follows (price, com- 
plete, $17.20) : 

Vol. I. “Utility of Trees and Fund. 
amental Principles of Silvicul- 


ture hO 
voli” mpeppation and Tending 
Vol. III. ¢¢ Forest Management.” 
, $3.20 
Vol.IV. “Forest TE, —e 
60 


Vol.V. “Forest Utilization.” Print’ $4.80 

This is perha 
has been issu 

translated from the German. 


the most authoritative work that | 
on the technicai side of forestry, | 


DENDROLOGY, BOTANY, AND IDENTIFICA- 
TION OF SPECIES 


Manual of the Trees ot North 
America (exclusive of Mexico). By CHARLES 
SPRAGUE SARGENT. A volume that presents in con- 
venient form and with excellent illustrations, authori- 
tative information concerning the trees of North 
America. It is written ina manner that enables the 
reader to readily find what family or yo ney any 
particular tree belongs. Price, $6.00. 


American Woods. By RoMEYN B. HouGH. 
A new departure in the publication of an authorita- 
tive work illustrated with actual wood sections of 
the various species described. Three are given of 
each, viz., radial, transverse, and tangential. Is- 
sued in ten parts, per part Price, $5.00 


Among Green Trees. By JULIA ELLEN 
Rocers, This book supplies the demand for a 
nature book on trees which is more than mere sys- 
tematic studies. The book treats of — prih- 
ciples, etc., and gives tree history and life accurate- 
ly. Price, $3.00 


Familiar Trees and Their Leaves. 
By F. SCHUYLER MATHEWS. This little volume con- 
tains a large amount of interesting information 
concerning the better-known trees of the eastern 
United States. The botanical name and habitat of 
each tree is given, along with a recora of the pre- 
cise character and color of its foliage. Price, $1.75 


Flora of the Northern United States 
and Canada. By BRITTON and BROWNE. A 
complete and accurate key to the flora of the region 
covered. S$ vols, Price, $12.00 


Flora of the Southern States. (Chap- 
man.) This is an excellent key to the flora of the 
south, complete and accurate in its scope. 

Price, $4.00 

Getting Acquainted with the Trees. 
By J. HORACE McFARLAND. A handsome Ma ages 
copiously illustrated, and with facts accurately 
sented in an entertaining way. Price, 


How Plants Grow. 4 Asa GRay. An 
understanding of the way in which a tree grows is 
of prime importance to the forester, and the matter 
here presented is accurate and authoritative. 

Price, 85c. 

Manual of Botany. By AsaGray. A key to 
the flora of the northeastern states, and the most 
authoritative publication of its nature. 

Price, $1.62; field edition, $2.00 


om Native Trees. By HARRIET L. KEELER. 
‘ key to the trees of the northeastern 
United States, presented in manner giving easy 
access to the text. The book is accurate, and as far 
as possible is written in a style which would make 
it interesting to the beginner. Price, $2.00 


Our Northern Shrubs. By Hakrkgizr L. 
KEELER. This volume is planned on the same 
lines as the foregoing, and describes the shrubs 
which are native to the region extending from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Mississippi River and from 
Canada to the northern boundaries of our Southern 
states. The arrangement is by families and each 
member is given a popular and scientific descrip- 
tion. Price, $2.00 


Principal Species of Wood; Their 
Characteristic lhe pnb iy og By CHARLES 
Henry SNow. No attempt ade to give exhaus- 
tive cuneeene of species, but oe author presents 
a mass of information designed for the use and in- 
struction of woodworkers, etc., in a popular — 
A host of concise information is brought under each 

ead, and the work isa valuable one. Price, $3.50 


Studies of Trees in Winter. By ANNE 
OakKES HUNTINGTON A description of the decidu- 
ous trees of northeastern America with keys for 
their identification in winter, written in a bright, 
entertaining style, and containing a mass of valu- 
able information. Price, $2.26 





These books sent prepaid upon receipt of price indicated, by FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION, 
1311 G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Important Books on Forestry and Irrigation for sale by FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 


1311 G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 





Trees of New England. By L. L. DamME 
and HENRY Brooks. This book is a small volume 
which can be easily put in the pocket and 

in the woods, and at the same time is the best guide 
to the identification of our New England trees of 
any of the smaller books yet publish Price, $1.50 


Trees of Northeastern America, (NEW- 
HALL.) A good general check list of the more im- 
portant trees of the northeastern United States. 

Price, $1.75 


Trees and Shrubs. By C.S«SaRGENT. The 
most thorough and authoritative publication yet 
issued, and a standard work. The matter is issued 
in parts, of which there are three already published. 

Price, per part, $5.00 


Trees, Shrubs and Vines of the 
Northeastern United States. By H.E. 
PARKHURST. In this book the author describes the 
trees, shrubs, and vines of the northeastern United 
States in a popular way, the book being designed 
especially for persons who have never studied bot- 
any. To these it will appeal as a valuable guide to 
a familiarity with the salient characteristics of 
trees, shrubs and vines. 


DESCRIPTION OF PARTICULAR SPECIES 
AND LOCALITIES 


Mountains of California, The. By JOHN 
Murr. No other person is so well fitted to write of 
the mountains of California as John Muir, and the 


Price, $1.50 ’ 








volume presented here describes not only the moun 
tains themselves but the trees that clothe them and 
the wild life which they harbor. Price, $1.75 


Our National Parks. By JoHN Muir. If 
you want to learn about the glaciers, mountain 
peaks, canyons and great waterfalls of the West; 
of the habits of animals from the squirrel to the 
moose; plant life from the big trees to the wild 
flowers —in fact be brought face with nature's 
works, this is the book. Price, $1.75 


IMPORTATIONS 


Beautiful Rare Trees and Plants. By 
the EARL OF ANNESLEY. A description of some of 
the rarer English trees, shrubs and vines, illustrated 
copiously. Price, $12.00 


Forests of Upper India and Their 
Inhabitants. By THomas W. WEBBER. This 
volume is an account of the author’s life in India 
during the period shortly after 1857. It contains a 
vivid desc — of the country, its people, cus- 
toms, ete., with some description of its forests and 
timber wealth. Price, $5.00 


Important Philippine Woods. By Cap- 
tain GEORGE P. AHERN. This is the only authori- 
tative compilation of the more important woods of 
the Philippines, with copious illustrations, part of 
which are in color. Captain Ahern is the head of 
the Forestry Bureau of the Philippines. Price, $3.00 


BOOKS ON IRRIGATION AND DRAINAGE 


Irrigation in the United States. By F. | 


H. NEWELL. The most authoritative and complete 
work on the subject which has yet been published, 
by the head of the Government’s irrigation a. 


Price, $2. 
Irrigation Farming. By L. M. Witcox. A 
newly revised edition of one of the standard works 
on a The principal chapters treat ver 
fully of irrigation, its application, ete., andthe vol- 
ume is profusely illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 
Irrigation for Farm, Garden and 
Orchard. By Henry StTewart. This work is 
offered to those American farmers and other culti- 
vators of the soil who, from painful experience, can 
readily appreciate the losses which result from the 
scarcity of water at critica] periods. Price, $1.00 
Irrigation and Drainage. By F. H. Kina. 
While most of the existing books on these subjects 
have been written from engineering or legal stand- 
points, this one presents in a broad specific way 
the fundamental principles which underlie the 
methods of culture by irrigation and drainage. 
Price, $1.50 
Irrigation Institutions. By ELwoop 
MEAD. A discussion of the economic and legal 
questions created by the growth of irrigated agri- 
culture in the West, by the Chief of Irrigation and 
Drainage Investigations of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Price, $1.25 
Farm Drainage. By Jupce FrRENcH. The 
principles, process, and effects of draining land with 
stones, wood, ditch-plows, open ditches, and espec- 
ially with tiles; including tables of rainfall, evap- 
oration, filtration, excavation, capacity of pipes, 
cost and number to the acre. Price, $1.00 


Land Draining. By MANLy MILEs. A hand- | 


book for farmers on the principles and practise of 

per giving the results of his extended experi- 

ence in laying tile drains. Price, $1.00 

Practical Farm Drainage —Why, 
nd How to Tile Drain. 


nm, a y | 
Cc. G. Elliott The book is aclear exposition of the | 


methods of tile draining. with a discussion of the 
effects, and much valuable related matter. 
Price, $1.00 


ay of Little Rain, The. By Mrs. Mary | 


STIN. A nature book of the highest type. The 


volume is made up of a series of sketches of the 
human, animal, and plant life found in the region 
of the Mohave desert, Death Valley, and the Sierras, 
much of which the average person is likely to con- 
sider almost devoid of living things. Price, $2.00 


IRRIGATION ENGINEERING AND CONSTRUC- 
TIVE WORK 


Design and Construction of Damis. 
By EDWARD WEGMANN. This volume includes an 
authoritative discussion of the constructive work 
involved and the princi forms of construction. 
Masonry, rock-fill and timber dams are discussed 
extensively. F Price, 35.00 

Improvement of Rivers. By B. F. THomas 
and D. A. Watt. This volume is a treatise on the 
methods employed for improving streams for open 

pry eg and for navigation by means of loeks 

and dams, Price, $6.50 

Irrigation Eugincerine. By HERBERT M 
Witson. This is the fourth edition of Mr. Wilson’s 
popular work, and the revision and enlargement 
which it has undergone, places it at the forefront of 
text books on the subject for American students. 

Price, $4.00 


meqtacestns for Land Drainage. By 
C. G. ELLIoTT. A manual for laying out and con- 
structing drains for the improvement of agricul- 
tural lands. . Price, 31.50 
Reservoirs for Irrigation, Water- 
power, and Domestic Water-sup- 
Ply. By James Dix SCHUYLER. An account of 
various types of dams and the methodsand plans of 
their construction, oreet with a discussion of the 
available water-supply for irrigation in various sec- 
tions of arid America, distribution, application, and 
use of water; the rainfall, runoff, and evaporation 
from reservoirs, and effect of silt, etc. Price, $5.00 
Water Supply Engineering. By A. 
PREscoTT FOLWELL. A treatise on the designing, 
construction and maintenance of water-enpply ays- 
tems, both city and irrigation. Price, $4.00 
Water Power. By JoserH P. FRIZELL. An 
outline of the development and application of the 
energy of flowing water. Price, $5.00 








These books sent prepaid upon receipt of price indicated, by FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 
1311 G Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 

















TROPICAL FORESTRY AND HORTICULTURE 


Reports and working plans for estates in Southern Florida, Bahamas, 
Cuba, Isle of Pines, Porto Rico, and neighboring regions . .. . 











The Pomelo, or Grape Fruit, the Favorite ot all Breaktast Fruits, tor which the 
southernmost part of the Peninsula of Florida is famous. For the produc- 
tion of this profitable fruit this region has no rival rate we ee. He 








Tropical forest lands bought 2ad sold. Villa sites and grove land 
for sale in Biscayne Bay region. Write for prospectus. Address 


JOHN GIFFORD, Princeton, N. J., or Cocoanut Grove Dade Co., Fla. 
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Falls on Upper Catawba River in Great Smoky Mountains, North Carolina 
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VoL. XIII. No 
Strengthen | Experience constantly benefit of his experience. He states, 
the testifies to the import- in effect, that the first article in the 
Association ance of increasing the creed of the members of his organi- 
strength and effectiveness of the zation is, “I believe in the gospel of 


American Forestry Association. That 
our forests cannot be saved without 
legislation is conceded, and that legis- 
lation cannot be had without pressure 
is daily growing more evident. 

In the June issue of this publica- 
tion lines of activity were suggested 
whereby the Association may become 
a more effective force in securing leg- 
islation. Hard on the heels of that 
expression came some strong corrobo- 
rative testimony as to results accom- 
plished on the same line. 


Ao ine Another __ organization 
pm, representing general wel- 


fare activities has tested 
the methods there outlined. The or- 
ganization is much smaller and, finan- 
cially, much weaker than the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association ; yet the facts 
as related indicate that it has attained 
successes which may well cause this 
association to look to its laurels. 
The president of the association re- 
ferred to called, recently, at this of- 
fice and gave some of the officers the 





work,” and the second is like unto it, 
“T believe that this work should be 
done largely by myself and by my fel- 
low-members.” 

The business of the central office of 
this organization,seems primarily to be 
to select eligible targets, and then to 
call upon the entire membership to 
fire, simultaneously, at them; and so 
frequently have these calls been made 
and so thoroughly have the members 
been trained in the art of firing, ac- 
curately and together, that they bring 
down their game in a manner fearful 
and wonderful to contemplate. 

Unlike the American Forestry As- 
sociation, the organization in question 
has no organ. At the opportune mo- 
ment its officers send to the member- 
ship a circular letter, stating the thing 
to do and the way to do it; the mem- 
bers do the rest. 

With this magazine in its posses- 
sion, the American Forestry Associa- 
tion should occupy a far more advant- 
ageous position. The magazine en- 








ables the Association to maintain a 
ceaseless campaign of education. The 
National office can keep constantly in 
touch with the membership, explain 
fully to them the “paramount issues,” 
and indicate the work the membership 
should do. 
But suppose the plan of 
campaign outlined by 
the office should not be 
agreeable to the membership. Noth- 
ing, in that event, should be simpler 
than to bring the office and member- 
ship into harmony. This Association 
is a self-governing body. Should it 
so desire it could easily arrange a sys- 
tem of voting by mail whereby the 
wishes of the membership on any point 
could be promptly registered and pub- 
lished. The question could be sub- 
mitted in one issue of the magazine, 
and the result, as shown by votes 
mailed in, declared in another. In this 
way the office and membership could 
at all times keep together and co-op- 
erate in perfect harmony. ~ 

In any event, is it not clear that an 
organization such as ours should mean 
far more than a roll of names, however 
formidable, in a card catalogue, an 
annual payment of dues, and an an- 
nual meeting attended by a small per- 
centage of the membership. It should 
be an organized, trained, aggressive, 
working body. The object of its ex- 
istence should be to get things done, 
and the chief factor in getting them 
should be the membership itself. 


The thing to do now is 


Working 
Together 


The Thi 

To Do "6 to show that we want 
the Appalachian © bill 

passed. The Speaker has said that 


80 per cent of the House know noth- 
ing about it. If so, it is because their 
constituents have not required them to 
know about it. Representatives are 
not masters; they are servants. What 
their constituents want they can re- 
quire at the hands of members. A 
Representative is elected for but two 
years. Elections are often close. The 
Representative who retains his seat is 
he who keeps his ear to the ground. 
If his constituents demand tariff re- 
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vision he becomes interested in tariff 
revision; if they tell him to “stand 
pat” he probably becomes a “‘stand- 
patter.’’ His views on ship subsidy or 
credit currency are those that are din- 
ned into his ears, and that stare at him 
from his daily mail. 

Now, if a Representative never 
hears from his constituents on the sub- 
ject of the Appalachian-White Moun- 
tain bill he naturally concludes that, 
however important to some the bill 
may be it is not deemed important in 
his district; and, hence, it is not im- 
portant to him. He, therefore, brushes 
it aside to listen to the man who must 
have the postoffice on pain of joining 
the other party faction the next time. 
The moral is, write your 
member to demand, 
work for and vote for 
the passage of the bill. Tell him you 
want it and why you want it. See your 
neighbors and get them to do the same. 
Supply them with arguments; For- 
ESTRY AND [RRIGATION, late issues es- 
pecially, is full of them. Ask them 
to “put it strong.” Then, when your 
Representative finds his mail teeming 
with Appalachian letters, he will re- 
cover from that uninformed and indif- 
ferent condition in which Speaker 
Cannon finds him. 

The next thing to do is 
Get Members to get members for the 

Association. A word 
from you to your neighbor may be 
worth a dozen letters from the Na- 
tional office ; besides, a hundred to one 
the National office has never heard of 
him and cannot write him a letter. 
Urge the importance of the forestry 
movement. Show that nothing can be 
done without organization. Then see 
that he applies; or, better, send in his 
application: yourself. Let March be 
the banner month for growth in mem- 
bership. Resolve personally to so- 
licit, by word, letter, or both, at least 
five members. Post this resolution 
where you will see it daily and then act 
on it. Fifty-eight hundred persons 
can, if they will, move mountains. Let 
the movement begin. 


Write Your 
Member 
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pe isd hall Within the past few 
Abandoning , bop h 

Wood asa years the opinion has 
Material? been commonly heard 


that we are rapidly getting away 
from the use of wood, and that be- 
fore long it will be in very large 
degree replaced by other materials. 
Passing through the streets of any 
of the large cities, we may see that 
for building purposes wood has 
yielded to brick, stone, cement, and 
iron; and going inside the most mod- 
ern office buildings we note the re- 
placement of wood by metal for 
doors and finishing purposes. Even 
filing cabinets and desks are to a 
considerable extent made of metal. 


Similarly, we learn that iron is rap-. 


idly replacing wood in the manu- 
facture of freight cars, and that it is 
being used more and more in the 
construction of passenger coaches. 
Ships once made entirely of wood 
are now made mostly of iron and 
steel; the same is true of bridges, 
farm implements, and other manu- 
factured articles. Will not the large 


- use of wood eventually cease be- 


cause of its replacement by other ma- 
terials? 

But to look at the other side of the 
question: The last few years have 
developed entirely new uses for 
wood, some of which require enor- 
mous quantities already, and may 
demand still more in the future. For 
instance, in the manufacture of pulp, 
the quantity of wood used increased 
from 1,986,000 cords in 1900, to 3,- 


AGRICULTURAL 


192,000 cords in 1905, an increase of 
over 60 per cent. Were it not for 
cheap wood as a material, our pres- 
ent large editions of daily papers 
and monthly magazines could not be 
produced. 

The fact has lately been developed 
that the rectangular wooden block, 
all things considered,forms probably 
the most acceptable street pavement 
known. At the close of 1905 there 
was in use in New York, Boston, 
Baltimore, Indianapolis, Minneapo- 
lis, and other cities, about 80 miles 
of wood pavement. This use is 
growing apace. Think of the wood 
required to lay a three-and-a-half- 
inch pavement over the streets of 
even a Single large city! The amount 
of wood now required annually for 
railroad ties, and for telephone, tele- 
graph, and other poles for electric 
wires and for many other purposes, 
is now much heavier than ever be- 
fore. Although we are getting away 
from the use of wood for some pur- 
poses, the demand, on the whole, is 
greater than ever before. Statistics 
show that the amount of lumber pro- 
duced in 1905 -was about the same as 
in 1900. The demand was greater 
in 1905, and the direct result was a 
25 to 50 per cent increase in price 
for the various grades. We are not 
getting away from the use of wood. 
It is the most accessible and service- 
able construction material man has 
ever known, and he cannot get along 
without it. 


SETTLEMENTS _ IN 


FOREST RESERVES 


HEN it is remembered that the 
forest reserves in the United 

States cover nearly 124,000,000 acres, 
an area greater than all the New Eng- 
land and Middle States with Maryland 
and Virginia thrown in, it will be un- 
derstood why some tracts of agricul- 
tural land were necessarily included 


within their boundaries. The policy 
of the Government, as clearly express- 
ed by the President, is that all Govern- 
ment land shall be, as far as practic- 
able, put to its best use. For this rea- 
son the Forest Service has advocated 
and helped to bring into effect two 
methods by which cultivable forest re- 
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serve land can be used as such. 

1. It was arranged that any tillable 
land might be leased and cultivated at 
a reasonable rental charge ; 

2. On June II, 1906, an act was 
passed making it possible for the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to list with the 
Secretary of the Interior any areas 
within forest reserves chiefly valuable 
for agriculture; these areas, after 
formal opening, to be subject to settle- 
ment and entered under homestead 
laws. 

About six months before the pas- 
sage of this act, petitions had been 
presented to the President and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture asking that cer- 
tain lands in the Bitter Root Forest 
Reserve, near Como Lake, Montana, 
should be restored to the public do- 
main on the ground that they are un- 
usually well adapted for apple-orchard- 
ing. Upon examination, it was found 
that the land asked for is covered with 
a growth of fine yellow pine, and it 
was decided in the Forest Service that 
these valuable timber lands should not 
be opened up tO settlement and entered 
until after the timber had been sold 
and lumbered in such a way as to in- 
sure reforestation; the result being 
that, if the area should not be taken 
for agriculture, it would be left in a 
condition capable of producing a new 
forest. The reasons for this decision 
are as follows: 

1. There is no shadow of doubt that 
timbered land in this region is valu- 
able for forest purposes ; 

2. There may, however, be some 
doubt whether, except to sell the tim- 
ber from such area, the homesteader 
would be willing to clear heavily 
wooded land for cultivation ; 

3. Experience has shown that there 
is no legal safeguard against fraudu- 
lent entry when made for the sole pur- 
pose of selling the timber and leaving 
the denuded land to its fate ; 

4. To cut the mature timber from 
land does not lessen its value for agri- 
culture alone; but would discourage 
any, except a bona fide settler, from 
taking the cut -over area, from which, 
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except for a small amount of poles, 
ties, firewood, and small lumber, he 
could hope—after a considerable out- 
lay for clearing expense—to get no re- 
turn except by. farming. 

5. If, after such a timber sale and 
an opportunity to take the land as 
agricultural, no settlers should come 
forward, it would be possible, by a 
new proclamation, to restore the area 
to the forest reserve in as good a con- 
dition for forest purposes as though 
it had never been .opened for settle- 
ment. 

Those who asked for the land in 
question were very much dissatisfied 
with this decision, arguing that the 
value of the standing timber should be 
given to the agricultural settler as a 
bonus to induce him to make a home 
in the wilderness. This argument 
might have had weight had there been 
any guarantee that the person obtain- 
ing possession of the timber would 
continue as a home maker after sell- 
ing it. The chance of this seemed so 
remote, however, that the petitions 
were refused and the land retained in 
the forest reserve. 

When, on June 11, the Agricultural 
Settlement Bill passed, the Forester 
received, as he expected, a large num- 
ber of applications to have definite 
tracts of the land mentioned above 
listed and opened for entry. Because 
of the criticisms which the refusal to 
exclude this land from the forest re- 
serve had aroused, and because there 
might be a feeling that examinations 
under the act were not conducted with 
a bona fide desire to find and open the 
land actually agricultural, the Forester 
sent one of his inspectors, most ex- 
perienced in the theory and practice of 
agriculture, to make a full examina- 
tion. This inspector spent two months 
in the district, and the result of his in- 
vestigation shows conclusively how 
dangerous it would be to listen to re- 
quests for forest reserve land covered 
with timber... There were fifty-nine ap- 
plications, and but three of these were 
so situated that the land should be 
opened for entry, and these were not 
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in the immediate vicinity of Lake 
Como. 

When it is remembered that the pe- 
titioners for exclusion from the forest 
reserve mentioned above claimed that 
the land would be valuable for apple- 
orcharding, it is clear from the follow- 
ing facts that their need for extra area 
was not pressing. 

The inspector found that the bench 
land to the east of the forest reserva- 
tion, more advantageously situated be- 
cause lower and more level, was left 
out of the reserve to meet a similar 
clamor, raised some years ago, at the 
time the reserve was created. Most 
of this land has been taken up under 
various laws and has been denuded of 
trees with great money profit to the 
grantees from the Government. Yet 
thirteen acres of it now lie barren and 
waste for every acre that has been cul- 
tivated as farm land. At present 
stumpage prices for timber the United 
States has given away in this region 
$840 worth of timber for every acre 
of stumpland reclaimed. It would have 
been much cheaper to clear, improve, 
and irrigate the land and give it, with 
the improvements, outright to the set- 
tler. 

The real home maker has seldom 
profited by the policy of the Govern- 
ment in alienating its western timber 
land. Adventurers have “proven up” 
and sold either the land, the timber, or 
both to large corporations for a few 
dollars per quarter section. The effect 
of the United States timber laws has 
often been to give speculators an easy 
means of securing title to valuable tim- 
ber land, while the real home maker is 
compelled to buy timber for domestic 
uses from these fortunate benefici- 
aries, 
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The policy of the Government is to 
help the home maker without en- 
couraging the speculator or grafter. 
To do this the homestead laws must be 
rigidly enforced. The Forest Service 
has no desire to withhold from settle- 
ment any land, within forest reserves, 
more valuable for farms than for for- 
estry, but it will not open up heavy 
timber on the remote chance of its be- 
ing cleared for a home, ‘To protect 
these trees under a sensible forest 
policy will surely prove the “best use” 
of the land where they grow. 

It is interesting to note, however, 
that since June 11 the Forester has 
received nearly 2,600 applications for 
homesteads in the forest reserves, the 
majority of which are for land in river 
and creek bottoms not covered with a 
valuable growth of timber. Several 
officers of the Forest Service are busi- 
ly examining the land applied for ; and, 
in most instances where the land is 
not heavily timbered, the applications 
are being approved, and the applicant, 
by improving and making homes on 
the land, can get full title to it without 
other cost. It is hoped and believed 
by the Forester that the bona fide 
home makers who settled upon these 
various tracts of land will realize that 
their future prosperity depends on the 
forest reserves. With the great lum- 
bering projects sure to be carried on 
in forest reserves, during an indefi- 
nitely long future period, they will be 
able to find a market for their produce, 
and employment, at good wages, for 
their spare time. For these reasons, 
if for no other, it is hoped they will 
not only refrain from doing damage 
themselves, but will prove a supple- 
mentary force to guard against fire 
and other depredations. 
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serve land can be used as such. 

1. It was arranged that any tillable 
land might be leased and cultivated at 
a reasonable rental charge; 

2. On June II, 1906, an act was 
passed making it possible for the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to list with the 
Secretary of the Interior any areas 
within forest reserves chiefly valuable 
for agriculture; these areas, after 
formal opening, to be subject to settle- 
ment and entered under homestead 
laws. 

About six months before the pas- 
sage of this act, petitions had been 
presented to the President and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture asking that cer- 
tain lands in the Bitter Root Forest 
Reserve, near Como Lake, Montana, 
should be restored to the public do- 
main on the ground that they are un- 
usually well adapted for apple-orchard- 
ing. Upon examination, it was found 
that the land asked for is covered with 
a growth of fine yellow pine, and it 
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these valuable timber lands should not 
be opened up to settlement and entered 
until after the timber had been sold 
and lumbered in such a way as to in- 
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able for forest purposes ; 

2. There may, however, be some 
doubt whether, except to sell the tim- 
ber from such area, the homesteader 
would be willing to clear heavily 
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pose of selling the timber and leaving 
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4. To cut the mature timber from 
land does not lessen its value for agri- 
culture alone; but would discourage 
any, except a bona fide settler, from 
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except for a small amount of poles, 
ties, firewood, and small lumber, he 
could hope—after a considerable out- 
lay for clearing expense—to get no re- 
turn except by. farming. 

5. lf, after such a timber sale and 
an opportunity to take the land as 
agricultural, no settlers should come 
forward, it would be possible, by a 
new proclamation, to restore the area 
to the forest reserve in as good a con- 
dition for forest purposes as though 
it had never been .opened for settle- 
ment. 

Those who asked for the land in 
question were very much dissatisfied 
with this decision, arguing that the 
value of the standing timber should be 
given to the agricultural settler as a 
bonus to induce him to make a home 
in the wilderness. This argument 
might have had weight had there been 
any guarantee that the person obtain- 
ing possession of the timber would 
continue as a home maker after sell- 
ing it. The chance of this seemed so 
remote, however, that the petitions 
were refused and the land retained in 
the forest reserve. 

When, on June 11, the Agricultural 
Settlement Bill passed, the Forester 
received, as he expected, a large num- 
ber of applications to have definite 
tracts of the land mentioned above 
listed and opened for entry. Because 
of the criticisms which the refusal to 
exclude this land from the forest re- 
serve had aroused, and because there 
might be a feeling that examinations 
under the act were not conducted with 
a bona fide desire to find and open the 
land actually agricultural, the Forester 
sent one of his inspectors, most ex- 
perienced in the theory and practice of 
agriculture, to make a full examina- 
tion. This inspector spent two months 
in the district, and the result of his in- 
vestigation shows conclusively how 
dangerous it would be to listen to re- 
quests for forest reserve land covered 
with timber. . There were fifty-nine ap- 
plications, and but three of these were 
so situated that the land should be 
opened for entry, and these were not 
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in the immediate vicinity of Lake 
Como. 

When it is remembered that the pe- 
titioners for exclusion from the forest 
reserve mentioned above claimed that 
the land would be valuable for apple- 
orcharding, it is clear from the follow- 
ing facts that their need for extra area 
was not pressing. 

The inspector found that the bench 
land to the east of the forest reserva- 
tion, more advantageously situated be- 
cause lower and more level, was left 
out of the reserve to meet a similar 
clamor, raised some years ago, at the 
time the reserve was created. Most 
of this land has been taken up under 
various laws and has been denuded of 
trees with great money profit to the 
grantees from the Government. Yet 
thirteen acres of it now lie barren and 
waste for every acre that has been cul- 
tivated as farm land. At present 

stumpage prices for timber the United 
' States has given away in this region 
$840 worth of timber for every acre 
of stumpland reclaimed. It would have 
been much cheaper to clear, improve, 
and irrigate the land and give it, with 
the improvements, outright to the set- 
tler. 

The real home maker has seldom 
profited by the policy of the Govern- 
ment in alienating its western timber 
land. Adventurers have “proven up” 
and sold either the land, the timber, or 
both to large corporations for a few 
dollars per quarter section. The effect 
of the United States timber laws has 
often been to give speculators an easy 
means of securing title to valuable tim- 
ber land, while the real home maker is 
compelled to buy timber for domestic 
uses from these fortunate benefici- 
aries. 
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The policy of the Government is to 
help the home maker without en- 
couraging the speculator or grafter. 
To do this the homestead laws must be 
rigidly enforced. The Forest Service 
has no desire to withhold from settle- 
ment any land, within forest reserves, 
more valuable for farms than for for- 
estry, but it will not open up heavy 
timber on the remote chance of its be- 
ing cleared for a home, ‘To protect 
these trees under a sensible forest 
policy will surely prove the “best use” 
of the land where they grow. 

It is interesting to note, however, 
that since June 11 the Forester has 
received nearly 2,600 applications for 
homesteads in the forest reserves, the 
majority of which are for land in river 
and creek bottoms not covered with a 
valuable growth of timber. Several 
officers of the Forest Service are busi- 
ly examining the land applied for ; and, 
in most instances where the land is 
not heavily timbered, the applications 
are being approved, and the applicant, 
by improving and making homes on 
the land, can get full title to it without 
other cost. It is hoped and believed 
by the Forester that the bona fide 
home makers who settled upon these 
various tracts of land will realize that 
their future prosperity depends on the 
forest reserves. With the great lum- 
bering projects sure to be carried on 
in forest reserves, during an indefi- 
nitely long future period, they will be 
able to find a market for their produce, 
and employment, at good wages, for 
their spare time. For these reasons, 
if for no other, it is hoped they will 
not only refrain from doing damage 
themselves, but will prove a supple- 
mentary force to guard against fire 
and other depredations. 














NEWS AND NOTES 


The American Lumber- 
man announces _ that, 
through the efforts of a 
number of public-spirited citizens who 
believe in the protection and perpetua- 
tion of Oregon’s forest wealth, there 
has been organized in that State the 
Oregon Forest Protective Association. 
The object of this organization is to 
do whatever may be possible along 
reasonable lines and with due regard 
for the commercial claims upon Ore- 
gon’s timber to conserve the forest re- 
sources of this State. Although realiz- 
ing that procrastination in the matter 
of legislation has lost to the State 
hundreds of thousands of acres of val- 
uable timber land now in the hands 
of speculators and syndicates, the pro- 
moters of the organization believe that 
much can:still be done to protect and 
preserve the forest interests of the 
greatest timber State in the Union. 

The index of Volume XII 


Friends of 
Forest 
Organize 


Index to 

Vol. XII of FORESTRY AND IRRIGA- 
TION is now ready for 

distribution. It will-be mailed gratis 


to any member of the Association, or 
to any subscriber on application. 
One of the most hopeful 


Women’s 
Clubs for voluntary agencies for 
Forestry creation of forestry, sen- 


timent, and the conversion of this 
sentiment into action, is the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. This 
great and progressive organization 
has, for some years, maintained a For- 
estry Committee which pushes the 
work of forestry agitation and educa- 
tion among the membership, and di- 
rects campaigns for needed legislative 
or other action. The present chairman 
of this committee is Mrs. P. S. Peter- 
son (corner Lincoln and Peterson ave- 
nues, Chicago). She appreciates the dif- 
ference between the type of “effort 
which has been called forestry,” and 
the real forestry movement, and is do- 
ing her best to bring the Women’s 
Clubs into step with the latter. She 


has recently mailed to each member of 
her committee a letter and a list of 
questions on forestry. The effect of 
such work should be both to increase 
interest in the general movement and 
to bring together a body of data of 
great value in promoting the work. 
The letter and questions follow: 


DEAR MADAM: 

I am sending with this a list of ques- 
tions which will help me to know what 
is being done along forestry lines in 
your State. Please answer the last 
question as fully as possible. 

In regard to the Appalachian and 
White Mountain Reserve bill, of which 
I wrote you in November, I desire to 
thank you for anything you may have 
done in reference to it and request that 
it be mentioned at every forestry meet- 
ing until March 4th, when this ses- 
sion of Congress will close. The pre- 
servation of the forests, the streams 
and the agricultural interests can be 
successfully accomplished only by the 
purchase and creation of forest re- 
serves. 

This bill passed the Senate without 
dissent and the majority of the mem- 
bers of the House are said to favor it. 
Whether it becomes a law or not de- 
pends simply upon its coming to a vote 
in the House. The decision of this 
vital question lies with the Speaker. 

Will you kindly answer the follow- 
ing questions in spaces indicated, as 
fully as you are able, and return the 
same to me at your earliest conven- 
ience. I shall be pleased to explain 
further any questions which are not 
understood. 

1. How many clubs in your State 
co-operate with you? 

2. Are there other associations do- 
ing work germane to forestry? Name 
them. 

3. Have you tree and forestry laws 
in your State, and laws relating to for- 
est fires? Have you studied them? 
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4. Have you a State Forester or a 
Forestry Commission? 

5. Does any institution of higher 
learning in your State provide for edu- 
cation in forestry? How many, where 
located ? 

6. Is there an experimental school 
or station doing forestry work? 

7. Is any movement on foot to se- 
cure forest reservations in your State? 
Have you any? How many acres? 

8. How many acres of forest are be- 
ing managed under the supervision of 
the Forest Service? 

g. What proportion of your State 
was formerly forested? How much 
now? 

10. Is an Arbor Day manual pub- 
lished in your State? By whom? 

II. Does the Educational Depart- 
ment issue publications on tree and 
bird lore? 

12. Is anything being done in your 
State for the preservation of birds? 

13. Are you trying to save historic 
trees and those which have been an- 
cient landmarks? 

14. Have you any plans for the 
study of forestry in the clubs, or for 
advancing the work in your own 
State? 

15. What are the special needs in 
your State? 

16. What have the Women’s Clubs 
in your State done for forestry? 

aa .. The United States De- 
Civil Service : 
Examinations Pattment of Agriculture 

announces civil service 

examinations to occur March 6, 1907, 
for three positions: First, that of irri- 
gation farmer, salary $720 to $1,200 
per annum; second, that of irrigation 
manager, salary $1,800 to $2,500 per 
annum ; and, third, that of supervising 
drainage engineer, salary $2,000 to 
$2,500 per annum. Applicants should 
at once apply either to the United 
States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C., or to the secretary 
of the nearest Board of Examiners. 
Prof. George. L. Clothier, 
of the Mississippi Agri- 
cultural College, is as 
busy as ever. In a personal letter he 
writes : 


Personals 
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“My work here is piling up till I 
can hardly see over it. I have plans 
to lay for my experiments here at the 
college for another year. I have to 
plant 40 to 50 bushels of hickory nuts 
if I can get them, transplant about 50,- 
ooo forest trees, get my nursery ready 
for next spring’s planting, order pecan 
trees for planting in December, and 
get seed corn from farmers over the 
state to start my breeding experi- 
ments, besides teaching three hours per 
day.” 

An event of interest to foresters is 
the marriage of Mr. Charles A. Scott 
to Miss Perley Burnham Jewett, which 
took place on January 30 at the home 
of the bride’s parents in Broken Bow, 
Nebr. Mr. and Mrs. Scott will visit 
Washington and other points on their 
wedding tour, and will be at home 
after May 15 at Halsey, Nebr., Mr. 
Scott’s headquarters as supervisor of 
the Dismal River, Niobrara and North 
Platte National forests. 


The action of the British 
government with regard 
to the extension of for- 
estry education in England includes 
a recommendation that the Alice Holt 
Woods in Hampshire, where consider- 
able experimental planting has already 
been done, be made a demonstration 
area for England. 

Armstrong College, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, has recently augmented its for- 
estry course and has taken over the 
local management of Chopwell Woods 
in the county of Durham, a tract of 
about goo acres, for demonstrating the 
various operations relating to practi- 
cal forestry. 

A new edition of Dr. Schlich’s Man- 


England 


‘ual of Forestry has recently appeared, 


which contains as an appendix to Part 
III “Forestry in the United States of 
America.” 


Volume XX, Part 1, of 
the Transactions of the 
Royal Scottish Arbori- 
cultural Society contains a large num- 
ber of papers of great interest on the 
varied operations of practical, applied 


Scotland 
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forestry. Among the articles especi- 
ally worthy of mention are “Develop- 
ment of a Larch Crop,” “Forest Policy 
in the British Empire,” “Creosoting of 
Home-Grown Timber,” and ‘Creosot- 
ing of Timber by Absorption.” John 
Nisbet contributes an article entitled 
“Notes on Continental Forestry in 
1906,” especially concerning the work 
done in France and in Germany. (See 
also Recent Publications.) 

Some interesting ab- 
Japan stracts from the Japa- 

nese forest laws and or- 
dinances are noted in the October 
number of the /ndian Forester. 

On information supplied 
India by the Imperial Super- 

intendent, Forest Work- 
ing Plans, Dehra Dun, United Prov- 
inces, the Indian Forester for Novem- 
ber reports that the forests of India 
under working plans prescribing im- 
provement fellings comprise 49 tracts 
of various sizes, aggregating a total of 
6,892,405 acres. 

The government of India has de- 
cided to raise the status of the exist- 
ing Imperial Forest School at Dehra 
Dun. The school will hereafter be 
known as the Imperial Forest Re- 
search Institute and College, and the 
staff will include six officers of the 
Imperial Service. 

At the regular quarterly 
Hawaii meeting of the Farmers’ 

Institute of Hawaii a 
very interesting paper on the “Fruits of 
the Hawaiian Islands” was presented 
by Dr. Wm. T. Brigham. 

The Division of Forestry of the 
Board of Agriculture and Forestry of 
Hawaii has recently issued a four-page 
leaflet by Mr. David Haughs, Forest 
Nurseryman, Hawaii, entitled “In- 
structions for Propagating and Plant- 
ing Forest Trees.” 

Forest On Tuesday, January 8, 
Interest in when the American For- 
California estry Association was 
meeting in Washington, there was 
a meeting of another and no less en- 
thusiastic forestry association on the 
other side of the continent. The Tri- 


February 


Counties Reforestation Committee met 
at Redlands, Cal., and completed a per- 
manent organization. There was a 
good representation of delegates from 
the three counties interested, San Ber- 
nardino, Riverside and Orange. The 
organization is for the carrying on of 
the work of reforestation in the San 
Bernardino Forest Reserve, the objects 
being more fully set forth in the fol- 
lowing from the articles of organiza- 
tion: 

“The general committee shall have 
general supervision and direction of 
all work for the better protection of 
the timber now standing in the San 
Bernardino Forest Reserve, the ac- 
quiring by the Government of all pri- 
vate holdings within the said reserve, 
and the afforesting of all denuded 
areas, and the afforesting of all areas 
not now covered with sufficient tim- 
ber to conserve to the best advantage 
the precipitation on the said reserve.” 

The. committee discussed and ap- 
proved the bill which is to be intro- 
duced in the California Legislature 
to permit private holders of lands in 
the reserve to exchange their holdings 
for other Government lands outside 
the reserve. The State has an area 
of 6,000 acres in the reserve and pro- 
poses to do this with its lands, thus 
throwing this acreage back to the re- 
serve. 

The committee also approved the 
bill of Congressman Smith, which 
places the killing of game in forest re- 
serves in the hands of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, under such regulations 
as he may see fit to prescribe. This 
is the same bill that had been rejected 
by the Redlands Board of Trade. 

The committee organized by elect- 
ing officers : 

President, Francis Cuttle, of River- 
side; Secretary, Col. W. L. Vestal, of 
San Bernardino; Treasurer, E. D. 
Roberts, of San Bernardino; Vice- 
Presidents, Mr. Frazer, of Riverside; 
H. H. Garstin, of San Bernardino; E. 
E.. Keech, of Orange. 


Meetings will be held quarterly; the 
next, at Riverside, in April. 
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A UNANIMOUS PRESS 


AS the Appalachian bill an enemy ? 

If so, who and where is he? 
Not often in the history of legisla- 
tion does a measure of such conspicu- 
ous importance make so many friends 
and so few foes. Insurance investiga- 
tion and reorganization, railway rate 
regulation, meat inspection, denatured 
alcohol, all had their enthusiastic 
friends, but, also, their bitter foes. Let 
tariff or currency or expansion or ship 
subsidy come up in the National Legis- 
lature, and men in Congress and out, 
with voice and pen, will shiver lances 

in fearsome combat. : 
How different with the Appalachian 


bill! As is well known, this measure 
unanimously passed the Senate, and 
was reported from the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture without dissent. 
With equal unanimity the press adds 
its mighty voice in advocacy. Many 
ringing editorials have reached this 
office. If, in the entire United States, 
one has opposed the measure, its pro- 
test has not been carried to Washing- 
ton. 





Following are extracts from some of 
the many editorial expressions which 
have recently appeared on this sub- 
ject: 


[New York Times,. Nov. 14, 1906.] 


French Forests a Warning 


The forested mountains of- France 
were in the way of complete denuda- 
tion before 1860. Their mighty 
sponges of roots, deciduous deposits, 
and undergrowth which regulated the 
flow of the French rivers at their 
springs were exposed, dried, and, tak- 
ing fire, were destroyed. Heavy down- 
pours washed away the disintegrated 
mountain soils, which filled the river 
beds and checked navigation. Produc- 
tive land became barren. There was a 
dearth of lumber. The cities with their 
large manufacturing interests were 
punished with torrential floods and 
droughts, and the. punishment in- 
creased recurrently. 

The French government at last seri- 
ously bestirred itself. It appropriated 
$15,000,000 to purchase 400,000 acres 
of the deforested area; it has incurred 
for over forty years an annual expendi- 
ture of $600,000 for reforestation, and 
it must yet acquire an additional ‘tract 
at a cost of $20,000,000. ‘The state- 
owned forest of France will remain for 
many years non-productive. 

Our Government will profit, though 
tardily, by the experience of France. 


The great Eastern forest brows of the 
White Mountains and of the Southern 
Appalachian chain are a public sacri- 
fice to the ephemeral needs of their 
private owners; in the latter division 
30 per cent of first-growth trees have 
been cut, and 70 per cent in New 
Hampshire. Already gales of fire sweep 
the open spaces of the cut-over dis- 
tricts. Floods pour uncontrollably 
down the barren declivities into the 
manufacturing towns, bearing with 
them bridges, dams, and mills, destroy- 
ing public roads and fertile bottom 
lands, and filling navigable streams 
with. silt. The flood damage in the 
Southern Appalachian region amounted 
in a single year to $18,000,000; $7,- 
000,000 is its average annual loss. In 
New England the famous water-power 
streams are each dry season running 
lower, and in the flood season becom- 
ing dangerously unmanageable. 

The bill setting aside the two Na- 
tional Eastern reserves would intro- 
duce practical. forestry protection in 
the New England watershéds—8oo,- 
000 acres—from which flow its five 
principal rivers, namely, the Connecti- 
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cut, the Merrimac, the Androscoggin, 
the Saco, and the Piscataqua, with 
their important tributaries and enorm- 
ous water powers; and in the Appa- 
lachian Mountains, 4,000,000 acres, sit- 
uated at the headwaters of the James, 
the Roanoke, the Yadkin, the Catawba, 
the two Broads, the Saluda, and the 
Chattooga, the Coosa and Chattahoo- 
chee, and the Kanawha and the Ten- 


/ 


nessee—this watershed receiving the 
heaviest rainfall east of the Sierras. 

The bill asks a beggarly appropria- 
tion of $3,000,000. The forests it 
would protect are still productive. 
They will pay the expense of mainte- 
nance, and in a few years yield a profit. 
The bill has passed the Senate. Shall 
the last session of the Fifty-ninth Con- 
gress see it rejected? 


{Boston Evening Transcript, Dec. 6, 1906.] 


Critical Stage in White Mountain Forest Campaign 


The country now possesses, in round 
numbers, one hundred National forest 
reserves comprising 100,000,000 acres. 
In addition to these there are two re- 
serves in Alaska and one in Porto 
Rico, not to mention ten National 
parks of great size. All these are lo- 
cated west of the Mississippi River, 
beginning with the lately established 
reserve at the headwaters of that 
stream. About 95 per cent of the pop- 
ulation of the country is located east 
of the present reserve area. As Mr. 
Gifford Pinchot, the National For- 
ester, has pointed out, the headwaters 
of every stream of interstate import- 
ance in the country is now protected 
by a National forest reserve, except 
those streams which rise in the South- 
ern Appalachian Mountains and in the 
White Mountains. 

It is a mistake to suppose that New 
England’s interest in this policy is con- 
fined to the White Mountain reserves, 
great as it is in them. Boston money 
and New England wealth in general 
have been of late extensively invested 
in Southern and Western water-pow- 
er plants for the production of elec- 
tricity, for sale and distribution to ad- 
joining communities. It is not only 
that the Southern cotton mill interest 
depends in some part on cheap power 


to hold the great Oriental trade in cot- 
ton cloth; but the Northern capital 
now invested in the South in the pro- 
duction of electric power derived from 
mountain streams which will have for 
Southern mills an estimated value of 
$45,000,000 per year—this great in- 
vestment of late years can depend for 
its returns only upon the preservation 
of the water-powers. If the trees are 
swept away the soil will not be long 
in following in great mountain rains 
and freshets; with the soil gone, the 
“sponge” which stores up the rains and 
feeds the rivulets and rivers must go 
next. What has made the “sponge,” 
and what protects it still, is the forest 
—the crop of centuries’ growth upon 
these mountain sides. If that crop is 
all to be harvested at once instead of 
used as gradually as it has grown and 
will continue to grow, what becomes of 
the basis of our electric power stocks 
and bonds due forty years hence? 

Seldom has a great National pro- 
ject been supported by stronger argu- 
ments, including the most severely 
practical as well as the zsthetic. Na- 
ture lovers and mill engineers combine 
in asking for the preservation of our 
mountain forests. Every Congress- 
man should hear from a hundred con- 
stituents. 


[The Troy Times, Dec. 29, 1906.] 
Demand from New England 


An appeal made to the members of 
the National House of Representatives 
from the New England States is one 
not likely to be ignored by those to 


whom it is addressed. The communi- 
cation, signed by the Governors of all 
of the States mentioned and by many 
prominent residents of New England, 
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refers to a bill pending in the House 
and providing for the establishment of 
two forest reserves in the East, to be 
known as the Appalachian and the 
White Mountain Forest Reserves. 
This bill has passed the Senate, and the 
object of the petition is to arouse 
sentiment in the popular branch of 
Congress to the importande of the mat- 
ter and the necessity of the measure 
becoming a law. The appeal is backed 
by a strong array of facts and argu- 
ments, all going to prove the wisdom 
and value of maintaining such reserves 


as are proposed, pointing out that 
the West is well supplied in 
spect, and dwelling on the special 
claims the localities in question have to 
consideration. President Roosevelt 
has repeatedly indicated his warm ap- 
proval of the policy of forest preserva- 
tion, and should the bill pass may be 
counted on to enforce strictly its provi- 
sions in the public interest: There is 
reason to hope that when Congress 
shall reassemble the matter may get 
the favorable consideration desired. 


hi . 
is re- 


[Chicago Evening Post, Jan. 3, 1907.] 


Urge the Bill’s Passage 


The White Mountains constitute the 
watershed of New England. The loss 
of the forests means the loss of manu- 
facturing industries. The rainfall is 
distributed so quickly when the forests 
are gone that there is too much water 
at one season and not enough at an- 
other season. The establishing of Gov- 
ernment reservations means the safe- 
guarding of the industries of the six 
New England States. 

The southern Appalachian range re- 
ceives the heaviest rainfall of any part 


of the United States save the region 
adjacent to the northern Pacific Ocean. 
This section of the Appalachian Moun- 
tains holds the country’s last remaining 
important stand of hard woods. De- 
forestation is going on rapidly in the 
region. Already complaint of floods 
and consequent damage to mill prop- 
erty. and to milling operations has 
come from the industrial centers in the 
valley. The loss of the forests is fol- 
lowed by the loss of the soil, which 
the floods wash down to the filling of 
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navigable rivers and harbors. The 
loss of the mountain forests means fu- 
ture great expenditures for the Gov- 
ernment if it would keep its naviga- 
ble channels clear. Other governments 
already have learned the lesson of their 
early folly in felling the forests. 

There are 112 forest reserves in the 
West; there is not one forest reserve 
in the East. The bill before Congress 


February 


should pass. There is only one way to 
get it passed. If the people will take a 
little trouble in the matter and will 
write one-tenth of the number of 
letters that were sent to the members 
of the lower House on the subject of 
the army canteen the Representatives 
will put through the forest reservation 
bill in less time than it takes to fell 
a sapling. 


[New York Press, Jan. 4, 1907.] 


Eastern Forest Reserves 


This newspaper desires to record its 
emphatic approval of the pending bill 
in Congress to establish National for- 
est reserves in the southern Appa- 
lachian and White Mountains. 

A brief study of the literature of 
this important and interesting subject 
immediately makes a friend of the 
cause. The more it is examined the 
stronger appear the reasons in its 
favor. President McKinley was a 
friend of the project. After an exhaus- 
tive investigation Secretary Wilson 
of the Department of Agriculture gave 
a convincing argument for its adop- 
tion. It has now enlisted the aggres- 
sive interest and indorsement of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. * * * 

We may add to this these considera- 
tions, some of which are suggested by 
the American Forestry Association: 

The southwest Appalachians contain 
the last remaining important stand of 
hardwoods. 

As National parks the two regions 
are of unparalleled beauty and acces- 


sibility. The scenery is magnificent. 

Agriculture, water power and navi- 
gation are involved by the project un- 
der consideration, and will be favor- 
ably affected if it is adopted. 

Waterfalls in these mountains are 
capable of producing electric power of 
great value. These manufacturing pos- 
sibilities will be gone when the fast- 
going forests disappear. Water pow- 
ers are already dwindling. 

Fires and other foes of the forests 
would be fought successfully if the 
Government assumed control. 

It is a wise public policy to estab- 
lish forest reserves. 

The West has 112 forest reserves, 
with an area of 125,000,000 acres ; the 
East has none. 

The bill to establish the Southern 
Appalachian and White Mountain for- 
est reserves has been unanimously 
passed by the Senate. It is now unani- 
mously recommended for passage by 
the House Committee on Agriculture. 
It should come to a vote. 


[The Minneapolis Journal, Jan. 4, 1907.] 


Forest Reserves and Legislative Favoritism 


The American Forestry Association, 
of which the Secretary of Agriculture 
is President, is appealing to all friends 
of the forests for their assistance in 
behalf of the bill to establish National 
forest reserves in the Southern Appa- 
lachian range and in the White Moun- 
tains. This measure passed the Senate 
and has been unanimously recommend- 
ed for passage by the House Commit- 


tee on Agriculture. The President is 
said to be strongly in favor of it, as 
would naturally be expected, and a ma- 
jority of the members of the House 
are counted on the same side, and yet 
there are grave apprehensions lest the 
matter can never be.brought to a vote. 

If a majority of the house favor it, it 
is difficult to understand why the ma- 
chinery of that body should be so poor- 
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ly adapted to what is required of it as 
to make it impracticable for it to bring 
up this measure and dispose of it in a 
few minutes. If the arbitrary domina- 
tion of the House by the Rules Com- 
mittee is good for anything, it ought 
to meet just such a case as this. When 
we hear about matters of vital interest 
to the country being delayed or de- 
feated entirely because of the difficulty 
of bringing them to a vote and then ob- 
serve with what promptness and celer- 
ity matters of party concern or special- 


ly favored by the controlling commit- 
tee are brought up and disposed of, the 
public is inclined to lose patience with 
that kind of House organization which 
is efficient and sufficient for measures 
favored by the Rules Committee and 
for nothing else. The law’s delays of 
which so much complaint is made, are 
nothing compared with the delays in 
simple matters of legislation, when it 
doesn’t suit the whim of the powers 
that be to dispose of.them promptly. 


[Montgomery Advertiser, Jan. 5, 1907.] 
The Forest Reserves 


One of the most important and far- 
reaching measures now before Con- 
gress is in imminent danger of defeat 
unless its friends can find a remedy 
for the conditions now existing. We 
allude to the bill to establish and 
maintain what are known as _ the 
White Mountain Forest Reservation 
and the Appalachian Forest Reserva- 
tion. The former lies principally in 
the State of New Hampshire, but the 
latter embraces portions of Maryland, 
West Virginia, Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and 
Tennessee; in short, it affects all the 
South Atlantic States, and is of vital 
importance to the future of all of them. 
= = 

We know that, to use the language 
of The Columbia State, “It has beer 
urged as an argument against the 
measure that it is not compatible with 
the idea of States’ rights to give the 
National Government any additional 
control of lands.’’ But this is a mat- 
ter beyond the control of any one or 
any two or three States. They must 
unite, and the only sound method of 
taking united action is through the Na- 
tional Government. The Appalachian 
region lies within the borders of eight 
States. No one State can accomplish 
much in the way of preserving these 


vast forests, nor could it do much 
good in the way of checking the pres- 
ent devastation of valleys and lowlands 
by torrential floods, which may be 
forming in areas that are being de- 
nuded and over which the State may 
have no control. It is in its nature 
a matter for the General Government. 
Most of the States interested have al- 
ready consented to National control. 

We. understand this argument very 
well, but if we understand the bill now 
before Congress, it will safeguard and 
protect the rights of the States and 
the people where they cannot protect 
themselves. The Tennessee River, to 
take it as an example, runs entirely 
across the State of Alabama, but has 
its rise in the Appalachian region of 
Tennessee, which forms part of the 
proposed reservation. If the sources 
of that river are interfered with in 
such way as to seriously injure Ala- 
bama the latter will have no redress. 
So it is with the entire region affected 
by this bill. Eight States are partially 
embraced in it and all their interests 
are involved. In short, the Govern- 
ment by this measure proposes to pro- 
tect the States and the people just as it 
would protect them against a foreign 
enemy. We do not see that the theory 
of States’ rights is intruded on. 


[Springfield Republican, Jan. 7, 1907.] 
To Protect Mountain Forest Reserves 


There is a vital local interest in the 
bill now before Congress for establish- 
ing two forest reserves in the East, 


one in the White Mountains and the 
other in the southern Appalachians. 
An appeal to New England Congress- 
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men to support it bears the signatures 
of Theophilus Parsons, treasurer of 
the Lyman mills at Holyoke; E. Lov- 
ering, agent of these mills; Reuben C. 
Winchester, treasurer of the Holyoke 
Water-Power Company, and William 
Whiting, of the Whiting Paper Com- 
pany, as well as those of manufacturers 
in other parts of New England, who 
know what headwater forests means 
for the preservation and equalization 
of water supply, and who dread the 
effects of a denudation which will dry 
up their springs at their sources. * * * 

New England is full of small water- 
powers, available either for local man- 
ufactures or for electric transmission 
of power. Each one of them is a sep- 
arate argument for the forests. All 
this means nothing to an individual 
money-getter whose sole wish is to 
exploit a wooded tract. Forestry 
does not appeal to individuals; it is 
too remote. There is no inducement to 
plant forests to be cut in 60, 80 or 100 
years. A nation can afford to wait; 
every acre of land planted with timber 
is an asset; with proper cutting out 





and policing against thieves and fire 
it is a safe investment that grows in 
value every day. There are great areas 
fit for little else, where the forces of 
nature might be building up a vast 
National wealth. 

Here is a beginning. In those two 
reserves are important remnants of the 
fast disappearing forests that once 
covered eastern America. In the 
southern Appalachians is the last im- 
portant stand of hard woods. Both 
are invaluable as protections for the 
water supply. Both are natural beauty 
spots, and fitted to be public parks 
for the Nation. All arguments, the 
economic welfare of the country, the 
protection of unspoiled wilderness 
parks, the local benefits which flow 
from the visitors attached by natural 
beauties, are on the side of this bill. It 
is in the public interest; there is no 
opposition except on selfish grounds. 
New England should speak in this 
matter with no uncertain voice, and 
demand that a measure of such vital 
concern be not shuffled out of sight on 
any pretext whatever. 


[Providence Journal, Jan. 8, 1907.] 


The Demand for Forest Reserves 


The value of these proposed reserva- 
tions has been demonstrated again 
and again. It is not a mere matter 
of zsthetics, to justify the scorn of the 
sordid persons to whom everything is 
expressed in terms of dollars and 
cents. At one of the hearings before 
the House Committee a petition was 
submitted from New England manu- 
facturers representing interests of over 
a hundred and thirty million dollars 
urging the preservation of the White 
Mountain forests for the sake of the 
water-power which depends upon 
them. It will be a serious problem for 
all this section of the country if this 
water-power is materially diminished. 
In- North Carolina, West Virginia, 
Alabama and others of the Southern 
States similar conditions exist. The 
few millions which the Government is 
asked to spend are nothing in com- 





parison with the loss which, unless 
something is speedily done, will fall 
upon large classes of people. This 
point has been made repeatedly, and 
it has never been disputed. It would 
be difficult to conceive of anything 
more unreasonable than the opposition 
to the forest reserve. 

Nor is the question 6ne of water- 
power alone. The rapid destruction 
of the forests will have direful results 
in many directions. The worst of it 
is that such destruction is entirely un- 
necessary even for commercial pur- 
poses. It arises from the wasteful and 
unscientific methods of cutting in 
vogue in this country. Scientific for- 
estry has demonstrated by actual proof 
that forest property can be made a pay- 
ing investment without any diminu- 
tion of the source of supply. At one 
of the hearings Dr. Edward Everett 
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Hale, who has long had a special in- 
terest in the White Mountains, showed 
that one-tenth of the revenue of the 
Kingdom of Bavaria, or some seven 
million dollars, is derived from the for- 
ests, which are now owned by the na- 
tion and cut scientifically. The pri- 
vate owner will not be so careful; he 
is looking for immediate profit, and he 
cares nothing for the generations to 
come. With the great mountain ranges 
secure from the spoiler, much would 
be done to ensure the perpetual protec- 
tion of those acres and acres of forest 
at present being turned into a desolate 
wildérness. 

Those zsthetic considerations which 


February 


presumably would not move the 
Speaker nevertheless have _ great 
weight. The beautiful scenes of na- 
ture in our mountain regions mean 
much to millions of people. These 
people have a right to ask that such 
scenes shall not be mutilated at the 
behest of private greed. The nation 
that permits such things stamps itself 
as a barbarian nation. Is the United 
States to be forced to endure this re- 
proach because of one obstinate man 
in the Speaker’s chair and a few hun- 
dred indifferent or timid men on the 
floor of the House? The bill which is 
now slumbering should be taken up 
and passed, Speaker or no Speaker. 


[Boston Evening Transcript, Jan. 12, 1907.] 
Forestry Needs National Supervision 


Why should discrimination be prac- 
tised against the East? It has been 
established as one of the most import- 


ant features of National policy, that 
vast reserves of forest should be 
created in the far West. That is a 
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wise policy’ and one that has been ex- 
tended under every Administration for 
the last twenty years or more. But 
why should we be denied its benefits 
in this section? The conditions here 
are even more urgent than in the West 
because we are nearer the point of ex- 
haustion. In another aspect this in- 
difference or hostility is inconsistent 
with Government policy. There is an 
unusual awakening with reference to 
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our rivers, canals, lakes and waterways 
of all kinds, but the points for such 
development to begin are in the for- 
ests that conserve the headwaters of 
our principal rivers and their tribu- 
taries. The White Mountains, the 
Adirondacks, of which New York is 
measurably taking care, and the Appa- 
lachians are all matters of National as 
well as local concern, as is likely to be 
discovered when too late. 


[Boston Herald, Jan. 17, 1907.] 


Eastern Forest 


The Eastern States have supported 
by their votes in Congress the enor- 
mous and expensive forest reserve 
and irrigation projects, that are of 
great value to the West, because they 
are also of unquestionable National 
usefulness. But they are no more cer- 
tainly valuable than these two East- 
ern preserves will be, and they are not 
so immediately urgent. The prosperi- 
ty of the part of the country east of 
the Alleghanies, and including the 
eastern Gulf States, is entitled to 
equitable and reasonabie consideration 
in the preservation of its mountain 
forests and the valuable water-power 
and navigation advantages dependent 
on their perpetual safety from the rav- 
ages of the unrestrained lumber in- 
terests. Regarding the woful plight 
of some European countries—France 
and Spain, for example—whose great 
rivers are choked with the sands wash- 


Reservations 


ed from their denuded mountain 
ranges, it seems sheer folly to invite 
similar conditions for our own great 
rivers. 

The Representatives of the West in 
Congress, moved by simple gratitude 
and fairness, should come to the sup- 
port of the Eastern States, which are 
threatened with vast loss of resources 
if this measure, beneficent in so many 
ways, climatic, sanitary, commercial, 
economic—to say nothing of the scenic 
grandeur of the forested hills—shall 
fail after having been advanced to its 
present favorable position. * * * 

No one man, no three men, ought to 
be able by short-sighted, obstinate ne- 
glect at a critical time to accomplish an 
enduring wrong to the great group of 
Eastern and Southern States and their 
future populations, a wrong which, by 
injuring their prosperity, will injure 
the prosperity of the Nation. 


[New Haven (Ct.) Register, Jan. 15, 1907.] 


A Most Important Measure 


The bill to make National forest re- 
serves in the Southern Appalachian 
and White Mountain regions now de- 
pends for its life upon the will of 
Speaker Cannon. 

The Washington Times makes this 
clear statement of the situation, which 
only the more adds to the confused 
understanding of Speaker Cannon’s 
attitude: “Leaders of forestry have 
brought to bear countless facts and 
clearest principles. The Secretary of 








Agriculture has personally examined 
the region and emphatically recom- 
mended his favorable findings to the 
President. The President himself has 
repeatedly urged upon Congress the 
great need of prompt action. Yet the 
bill, though passed by the Senate, still 
remains in the House, where it was 
unanimously reported for passage in 
the last long session. Have the work 


and the wisdom of these men been 
The 


given in vain to this measure? 
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American Forestry Association has 
been tireless in bringing before the 
people of the affected States what has 
been done in their behalf, and what 
they now can do in their own behalf. 
There is no want of information, no 


ne 
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want of conclusive proof regarding the 
good which the measure would secure, 
or the evil which must follow its de- 
feat.” 

The forestry experts complain, and 
with justice, that the various States in- 





Wreck of a Railroad Bridge, Loe River, Tenn. 


terested, including, of course, the State 
of Connecticut, have been lax in their 
understanding of the mischief involv- 
ed if these forests are further denud- 
ed. There is no misunderstanding on 
the part of the Connecticut River of 
what will happen to it if this demolli- 
tion of the forests is not stopped by 
Congress, but unfortunately the Con- 
necticut cannot leave its bed and walk 
to Washington, nor could it say a word 


if it got there. This is not the case 
with the Connecticut General Assem- 
bly, which can promptly put itself on 
record as in favor of the Federal Gov- 
ernment purchasing these regions for 
National preserves. The Connecticut 
delegation in the House of Representa- 
tives can make its influence felt with 
Mr. Cannon. These things should at 
least be done to advance a work of the 
greatest importance to us. 


{Washington Times, Feb. 2, 1907.] 
Up to the States 


Words of wisdom went, it is hoped, 
to the wise when Secretary Wilson 
said recently: 


“T wish the States of the Union 
would give a little more attention to 


what concerns themselves, and not look 
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so much to the Federal Government 
to have everything done that is done 
along lines of this kind. + 
You are not likely to get an appropria- 
tion for the White Mountains—or for 
the Appalachian range either—unless 
eek States most interested work 
harder.” 


ECONOMY 


IN RAILROAD 





4d 


Important as those two projects are 
—the preservation of New Hamp- 
shire’s great forest range, and the pro- 
tection of the rivers which flow from 
the Alleghany watershed—they ill 
fail unless the people affected make 
their Representatives in Congress see 
that they mean business. 


ah Pe 


OF. WOOD" 


BY 


WM. L. HALL 


Assistant Forester, Forest Service 


AILROADS require for their use 

the highest quality of timber. In 

the specifications of the American 

Railway Engineering and Maintenance 

of Way Association the following re- 

quirements are stated for longleaf pine 
piles: 

“Piles shall be cut from sound, live 
trees, close grained and free from wind 
and heart shakes, large or unsound 
knots, decay or other defects that will 
impair the strength or durability of the 
pile. No doubtful grades will be ac- 
cepted. Piles shall be hewed square, 
except that one-inch wane will be al- 
lowed on two corners half the length 
of the pile. They shall not be less than 
I2 inches nor more than 14 inches at 
the large end and not less than 8 inches 
square at the small end. Piles having 
a bend not exceeding 4 inches in 20 
feet, 6 inches in 30 feet, and 8 inches 
in 40 feet or over will be considered 
straight. No short crooks allowed. 
Piles must be hewed smoothly without 
deep score hacks. Piles shall show at 
least 75 per cent heart on face any- 
where in their length.” 

A longleaf pine tree with an 18-inch 
diameter, 4154 feet above ground, 
which would be about the right size to 
furnish the required pile, is approxi- 
mately 150 years old. A tree large 


enough to cut one 12-inch by 12-inch 
by 16-foot bridge stringer is 170 years 
old. Whether it is bridge timbers, pil- 
ing, crossties, or lumber for car build- 
ing, the railroads require the very best 
kinds of wood and the highest quality 
of those kinds. 

The products required are the result 
of slow growth. White oak and long- 
leaf pine, the favorite timbers for rail- 
road construction, grow more slowly 
than any other timbers of their respec- 
tive classes, and the best qualities of 
white oak and longleaf pine are found 
in those individual trees which have 
had the slowest and most regular 
growth. Because young trees of these 
kinds are so long in reaching market- 
able size it will be comparatively easy 
to exhaust the available supply of these 
timbers. Growth is a smaller factor 
in offsetting cutting than is the case in 
many other trees. 

The demand upon these well known 
construction timbers by railroads and 
also by other industries has constantly 
increased. The supply, not greatly re- 
plenished by growth, has diminished 
vear by year until there is a present 
shortage of white oak and an exceed- 
ingly heavy strain upon the supply of 
longleaf pine. How prices have risen 
during the past five years need not be 


*Read before the Railroad Club of Pittsburgh, Pa., December 28, 1906. 





pointed out to gentlemen who have 
been painfully in touch with their up- 
ward course. 

The situation in brief is this: The 
railroads are large users of classes of 
timber in which there is an imminent 
shortage. Railroad construction is 
founded on the use of these timbers. 
Any change to other classes of wood 
or to other materials means experi- 
ment, the outcome of which is uncer- 
tain. But regardless of the outcome of 
experiments some change is inevitable. 
White oak can not be used when it 
ceases to exist. 

Accepting the idea that there must 
be some change in the use of wood by 
the railroads, let us consider in what 
direction a satisfactory rearrangement 
seems most easily possible. In that di- 
rection experiments should be made. 
The problem is one of concern to both 
the railroad man and the forester, be- 
cause both want to see wood used only 
where it is the best possible material. 
In my opinion, Mr. J. A. Atwood was 
exactly right when, in the Septem- 
ber meeting of this club, in speaking 
of railroad ties, he said: “If there is a 
large advantage on account of sta- 
bility in service and safety by the use 
of steel ties over wooden ties, of course 
the steel tie is what you want. The 
railroads want perfect track as nearly 
as possible, and we can afford to pay 
whatever it costs to get the best track.” 

So far as wood is the most accept- 
able material in railroad work let us 
use it and let us bend our energies to- 
ward making safe an adequate supply 
of it. So far as its place can be filled 
better by some other material let that 
material be adopted as rapidly as con- 
ditions will permit. 

In car building I understand that 
wood is rapidly being supplanted by 
iron and steel in the construction of 
coal, tank and flat cars, and to some 
extent, in cars for passenger service. 
Box, stock and refrigerator cars, which 
form more than half the freight cars in 
use, are, according to my understand- 
ing, still made almost entirely of wood. 
It is important that the railroads deter- 
mine whether these classes of cars can, 
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with advantage, be made wholly or in 
part of steel rather than wood. If they 
can be so made then car shops should 
turn their attention to that form of 
construction. If they must be made of 
wood then we must mark down an 
item for the supply of which we must 
look to the forest. 

Railroads use wood extensively in 
the construction of their station build- 
ings, warehouses, and connecting ap- 
proaches and platforms. From the view 
point of an American desirous of the 
best things for his country, and of a 
forester aiming to put wood to its 
highest use, I want to say that I think 
the wooden depot with its attendant 
buildings and its setting of wooden 
walks and platforms has already out- 
lived its usefulness, even in the small- 
est villages. Immediate economy un- 
doubtedly has been the controlling fac- 
tor in this kind of building, and were 
this use of wood alone involved, we 
should all surely welcome such a rise 
in the price of timber as would make 
it economical to use for station build- 
ings brick, stone or concrete, and for 
walks and platforms brick, gravel or 
cement. As railroads move toward per- 
manence in track construction they can 
surely afford to move with equal or 
greater rapidity toward permanence in 
station construction. 

In this connection let me invite at- 
tention to the possibility of employing 
some other material than wood in the 
flooring of wharves and docks. The 
best quality of wood is used in great 
quantities for this purpose, and I be- 
lieve that wood is about the only ma- 
terial used. Its substitution by some 
permanent material, if found possible, 
would seem highly desirable. If sub- 
stitution is not practicable, then would 
it not be advisable to use, instead of 
board flooring, a pavement of creo- 
soted rectangular wooden blocks, with 
the blocks laid on end as in bridge and 
street pavement? © 

In bridge construction there is a 
general movement toward the replace- 
ment of wood with masonry, steel, or 
concrete, even in small structures. 
These, after thorough trial, have evi- 
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dently proved the more acceptable ma- 
terials. In spite of this tendency, the 
Committee on Wooden Bridges and 
Trestles of the American Railway En- 
gineering and Maintenance of Way 
Association claim that “It will be a 
very long time before wooden trestles 
cease to be used on most of our rail- 
roads.” Without technical knowledge 
upon the subject, it has been my per- 
sonal observation that the ballast-cov- 
ered wooden bridge is a favorite form 
of construction on many railroads, and 
that change from it to more permanent 
types of construction is in many locali- 
ties taking place very slowly. A large 
amount of high grade timber is used 
every year in bridge and trestle con- 
struction. This timber should be made 
as permanent as possible by preserva- 
tive treatment. Such timbers do not, 
as a rule, wear out; they deteriorate 
by action of the weather and they de- 
cay. A treatment which makes them 
resist weather action and decay will 
correspondingly increase their service. 
Railroads in the West and South are 
treating bridge and trestle timbers 
quite extensively. Even when the 
South can no longer be depended upon 
for heavy timbers the railroads of the 
West will use bridge timbers in great 
quantities. 

The wooden pile is an article which, 
so far as I am informed, has not been 
successfully substituted. Regardless 
of what may be done to replace wood 
in other situations, it seems that the 
wooden pile must remain in use in- 
definitely. A vast quantity of timber 
is annually cut for piling, and the worst 
of it is that these fine poles—the best 
product of the forest—have often van- 
ished within a few months before the 
onslaught of marine borers when 
placed in brackish water, or they have 
decayed within a few years in situa- 
tions favorable to the growth of in- 
jurious fungi. With rising prices, we 
are passing out of conditions which 
have made such methods practicable. 
We must use wooden piles, but we can- 
not afford to place them at great ex- 
pense and then allow them to be con- 
sumed immediately by insects or fungi. 
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They must be protected. Experience 
has taught that the best protection 
against both insects and decay is a 
thorough impregnation of creosote. A 
good quality of creosote stays in the 
wood indefinitely, and so long as it is 
there in sufficient quantity neither 
borers nor fungi will attack it. In 
economizing in the use of wooden 
piles, then, we must look, not to substi- 
tution, but to the continued use of 
wood with the best possible protection. 

Another class of railroad timbers 
which must be considered is made up 
of telegraph poles and fence posts. 
These must be had in considerable 
quantities, and the only satisfactory 
material from which to make them is 
wood. As in the case of the wooden 
pile the problem is, in my view, one, 
not of substitution, but of protection. 
Except in the Southern States, where 
conditions are very unfavorable, the 
telegraph pole and the fence post, un- 
like the pile, require protection only for 
a few feet at the ground end. Decay 
takes place in a damaging manner only 
over that part from a few inches above 
to a few inches below the surface. That 
is the only part which it is vitally 
necessary to treat. This simplifies the 
problem of treatment in one way, but 
complicates it in another. It makes it 
possible to use less of the preservative, 
thereby reducing expense, but it neces- 
sitates equipment not found in the ordi- 
nary treating plant. Without stopping 
to discuss the detail of operations, 
however, which it is not the purpose 
of this paper to ‘present, let me say 
that the Forest Service has made care- 
ful and extensive experiments in the 
butt treatment of both poles and posts, 
and the results warrant belief that it 
is entirely practicable. With relatively 
small expense, a penetration of one- 
half inch to two inches can be secured. 
One telephone company is already tak- 
ing up this form of treatment, and 
probably within a few years it will be 
in common use. 

The subject of railroad ties is one 
in which this club is vitally interested. 
No feature of the shortening timber 
supply. is being discussed to-day with 
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more seriousness than the scarcity of 
ties. 

On the basis of reports from rail- 
roads representing 97.1 per cent of the 
trackage of the country, the Forest 
Service found the total number of ties 
purchased by steam roads in 1905 to 
be 81,500,000, 18.5 per cent of which 
were used for new track and 81.5 per 
cent for renewals. 

Oak, principally white oak from the 
Central and Southern States, furnished 
49.5 per cent of these ties. Pine ranks 
next in importance, with 23.5 per cent ; 
and while the proportion which is to 
be given to the different kinds of pine 
cannot be definitely stated, it is shown 
from the reports that more than three- 
fourths of the pine ties reported are of 
Southern yellow pine. White and 
Norway pine should be credited with 
from 3 to 4 per cent, and the Western 
pine of the Rocky Mountain and Pa- 
cific Coast regions, with from 17 to 18 
per cent. Cedar ranks third, with 8.9 
per cent, followed closely by chestnut, 
with 6.1 per cent. Both of these 
species are good tie woods, and would 
figure more largely in the total produc- 
tion were it not for the limited distri- 
bution and supply of each. 

Statistics are lacking for a compari- 
son of the present output of ties with 
the number from each kind of timber 
in other years, but it is probable that 
were they available it would be shown 
that the number and proportion of the 
pine ties have increased materially 
within the last decade. Correspond- 
ingly, the proportion of oak ties would 
doubtless show a decrease for the same 
period. 

The four leading kinds of timber for 
ties are oak, pine, cedar, and chestnut, 
which, combined, furnish 83 per cent 
of the total number—oak and pine 
alone furnishing 68 per cent. Next in 
rank is the red fir of the Pacific Coast 
and Rocky Mountain region, with 4.6 
per cent; followed by the cypress of 
the South, with 4.5 per cent. The 
tamarack, or eastern larch of the New 
England and Lake States, and the 
eastern hemlock are the only other 
species credited with more than I per 
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cent of the total number. Beech, birch, 
and maple were reported in amounts 
of less than one-tenth of I per cent 
each. The miscellaneous classification 
includes a number of woods, among 
which the most important are red 
gum, black locust, elm, hickory, and 
red cedar. Thus some twenty kinds 
of timber enter into the production of 
railroad ties, but of these only seven 
are, at present, important. 

This statement shows that a strong 
tendency toward the use of other 
woods than oak, cedar and chestnut 
has already set in. Had we the fig- 
ures, the increased proportion of 
Southern pine would unquestionably 
be surprising. Several other woods 
of the list will furnish greatly in- 
creased figures within the next few 
years. Red fir, cypress, tamarack, 
hemlock, redwood, and western larch 
have the properties of good tie timbers. 

In the September meeting of this 
club one of the members, in discussing 
the merits of steel and wooden ties, 
said :* “While I believe that the best 
tie is a first-class white oak tie, 7 inches 
thick, 9 inches face, 8 feet 6inches long, 
treated with some preservative, yet we 
all know that such ties are very scarce, 
and the railroads are about facing the 
problem of purchasing ties of other 
material than wood. We need not stop 
at this time to state just why an oak 
tie is better than a steel tie. The rea- 
sons are many. The superiority of 
white oak ties is generally recognized 
by railway engineers in charge of 
maintenance of way, and the advocates 
of steel ties do not deny this super- 
iority. The purchase of steel ties is 
being advocated because timber can- 
not be procured in sufficient quanti- 
ties to supply the demand for cross 
ties. It is no longer possible in the 
United States to purchase 80,000,000 
first-class cross ties per year. The sup- 
ply of durable timber is inadequate.” 

If the first-class white oak tie has 
such manifest advantages over the 
steel tie I am not certain that we must 
decide for the latter becausé€ white oak 
is growing scarce. It should be de- 


*Mr. Edwin F. Wendt. 
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cided first whether other woods can be 
so protected and used as to obtain the 
serviceableness of white oak. 

Railroad practice is working in this 
direction. ‘Tie plates have been intro- 
duced with marked success on many 
roads for the protection of soft wood 
ties. A very great advance is being 
made just now toward the preserva- 
tive treatment of ties. Ten per cent of 
the ties used last year were treated. 
All efficacious treatment helps, because 
it largely eliminates decay, which has 
been the greatest factor in weakening 
ties. There is ground for believing 
that by certain forms of creosote treat- 
ment the tie can be kept continuously at 
its maximum hardness and strength. 
The form of spike can be so improved 
that the union between the tie and 
rail will be firmer, and the tie thereby 
protected. The better ballasting of the 
track will also protect the tie. 

My point is this: These means of 
protection will bring the tie of other 
woods approximately to the white oak 
standard, and all these means of pro- 
tection can be accomplished by most 
railroads more easily than the change 
to the steel tie. 

If we change from the wood to the 
steel tie we should do so only because 
all around steel is the best material for 
the purpose. If steel or concrete or 
any other material actually proves bet- 
ter than wood then that material ought 
to be adopted. If wood remains the 


most acceptable tie material we ought 
not to discard it on the ground of 
present scarcity. 

One point regarding the supply of 
wooden ties should be carefully borne 
in mind. Present scarcity does not 
necessarily mean future exhaustion. A 
mineral once exhausted can never be 
replaced. A: forest can be grown auew 
out of the ground. It is, therefore, a 
safer thing in the long run to depend 
upon. 

Timber is at present scarce, and it 
will become still more scarce inside of 
twenty years. But the timber regions 
of this country are well distributed, 
are great in area, and are of immense 
potential productiveness. With ade- 
quate protection and care the forests 
will produce all the wood which will 
be needed even for the ultimate in- 
dustrial development of the country. 

In my opinion the present situation 
is not to be met by hastily abandoning 
wood in favor of some other material 
of unproved acceptability, which may 
also in time become scarce; it is to be 
met first, by the use of other materials 
where we know they are better; sec- 
ond, by the best possible protection to 
the wood where it proves the best ma- 
terial; third, by protection and care of 
the forest in order that nature, by its 
own process of growth, may, through 
all time to come, supply the wood 
needed by the industries. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS OF FOREST 
MANAGEMENT 


As Shown by the Saxon and Prussian Forests 


BY 
BERNARD EDUARD FERNOW 


Hist JRY repeats itself, at least in 

general aspects. It if were not 
so, the practical value of accumulated 
human experience would be lost. It is 
not merely academic interest, there- 
fore, that attaches to a consideration 
of the accomplishment of other na- 





tions or other times. If we read the 
past aright, we shall have at least a 
hint of what will most likely happen 
to us under similar conditions. 

The history of the forest is no excep- 
tion to this general truth. From the 
experience. of other nations we can 
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prognosticate what will happen with 
us, provided we make proper allowance 
for difference in surrounding condi- 
tions. 

The question of financial results 
from our proposed forestry practices 
is one that, like all financial questions, 
can be answered only for each individ- 
ual case. Even in Germany there are 
still places and cases where forestry 
practice appears, at short range at 
least, a questionable financial proposi- 
tion. But, broadly speaking, and con- 
sidering the average at long range, the 
profitableness of forestry practice is 
becoming each year more and more 
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evident, and, however satisfactory the 
results appear now, there are good rea- 
sons to warrant the expectation that 
they are bound to improve still fur- 
ther, and that the maximum return of 
a hundred years’ patient and persistent 
forest policy is still in the future. 

One hundred and fifty years ago, 
Germany found herself in very much - 
the same condition, as regards her for- 
est resources, as we are to-day in the 
United States: all accessible portions 
more or less culled, or in poor coppice, 
burnt over and damaged by cattle, the 
valuable virgin timber mostly confined 
to distant and inaccessible locations. 
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Sporadic attempts existed here and 
there at protection, at regulation of the 
cut, at conservative lumbering, and 
still more sporadic attempts at refor- 
estation. 

The difference from our present con- 
ditions was the absence of railroads, 
hence more importance attached to lo- 
cal supplies ; the absence of coal, hence 
closer utilization of firewood; the ab- 
sence of the intense industrial develop- 
ment, hence less demand for building 
material, and less rapid increase of 
consumption. Finally, ownership con- 
ditions were different, much of the for- 
est area being in strong hands—gov- 
ernments, corporations, and large 
landed proprietors, who could, if they 
would, apply conservative methods. 

Yet, until the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, reduction of supplies 
without adequate reproduction pro- 
ceeded, and around the year 1800 the 
wood famine had become acute, giving 
rise to the same kind of agitation and 
literature which we have experienced, 
even to bringing in the catalpa and 
other such small rapid growers as the 
saviors of the nation. 

Relief came through the develop- 


- ment of coal, and through railroad 


construction, which made untouched 
sources available. 

Then the forester could impress the 
value of his methods, which make pro- 
vision for a future generation at the 
expense of the present—always! Then 
the two great lights of forestry illu- 
mined the horizon, Cotta, the apostle 
of silviculture, and Hartig, the preach- 
er of organization. The former, the 
greater of the two, because more ver- 
satile, became the head of the Saxon 
State Forest Administration; the lat- 
ter, one-sided in his views regarding 
silviculture, became the great organ- 
izer of the extensive Prussian forest 
reserves. 

It is of interest to trace, briefly, side 
by side, the progress with regard to 
financial results, of these two adminis- 
trations, the.one intensive on a rela- 
tively small area, the other extensive 
on a relatively large area, the two, al- 
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though in part adjoining, presenting 
absolutely different conditions. 

The Saxon Forest Administration, 
with only 400,000 acres, located largely 
in mountainous territory, with spruce 
the main timber, in a densely popu- 
lated, industrially highly developed 
section, hence rendering intensive man- 
angement possible, may be compared 
to our New England conditions. 

The Prussian forest area of nearly 
seven million acres, stretching from the 
Russian frontier on the Baltic to and 
beyond the Rhine, naturally exhibits a 
much greater variety of conditions, 
both in forestal composition and indus- 
trial development. It is, to the largest 
extent, a plain, pine country—nearly 
70 per cent—the mountains mostly 
covered with hardwoods, large areas 
in the east even to-day hardly opened 
up and permitting only very extensive 
methods, while other parts, like the 
pineries of the Mark and the mine dis- 
tricts of the West, invite intensity of 
management. A combination of our 
Southern pineries with some of our 
Middle Atlantic and Central States 
would give us a picture of somewhat 
similar conditions. 

In both cases, wastes and misman- 
aged woods formed a considerable part 
of the property. Hence the area of 
exploitable timber had to bear the bur- 
den of putting the wastes and misman- 
aged areas in condition. 

Even now, at least in Prussia, the 
whole area is by no means in the best 
productive condition, hence, for ‘this 
reason alone, the average of financial 
results per acre is still rising rapidly as 
the actually productive area increases, 
and the expenditures for permanent 
improvements like roadbuilding, sur- 
veying, districting, planting of wastes, 
etc., fall away. 

Naturally, prices of wood have ap- 
preciated, and part of the increase in 
financial yield is due to this fact, but 
closer scrutiny develops unmistakably 
theadvantageous results of forest man- 
agement. 

These results, it must be understood, 
are based upon the principle of sus- 
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tained yield, that is to say, they are at- 
tained by harvesting as far as practi- 


-cable only the wood interest, the incre- 


ment, without decimating the wood 
capital which corresponds to the ac- 
cepted rotation. 

Since, however, at least in Saxony, 
rotations have been lowered during the 
Jast 50 years, an amount of timber— 
the older age classes of the longer ro- 
tation—has become available, improv- 
ing the per acre returns, and hence the 
difference to the advantage of the Sax- 
on management compared with the 
Prussian is actually not as large as it 
appears. 

The test of a properly conducted for- 
est management on the basis of sus- 
tained yield, is the proportion of age 
Perfection is attained when 
these in the different management 
classes, coppice or timber forest, are 
alike. In Prussia the age-class condi- 
tions are about as follows: 

Prussia: Over 100, 13; 81-100, 13; 
61-80, 14; 41-60, 18; 21-40, 19; under 
20, 19; cleared, 4. (Age-class condi- 
tions in per cent.) 

These figures show a conservative 
management, and a close enough ap- 
proach to the ideal. 

Without going into details for Sax- 
ony, the statistics of that administra- 
tion show that from decade to decade 
the older age-classes over 40 and 60 
years have increased steadily in area, 
except in the last decade when the old- 
est age-classes were reduced in lower- 
ing the rotation, but are still above 
normal. At the same time the quantity 
and the character of the timber stand- 
ing was increased, while the cut was 
also continuously increased. In 1897 it 
was figured that the value of the grow- 
ing stock was increasing annually by 
I.3 per cent. 

A second test is the increase. of cut 
per acre while maintaining the wood 
capital as exhibited in the age-class 
proportion. 

In Saxony the cut increased during 





| the years from 1820 to 1890 just 50 


per cent, and up to 1904 has increased 
by another 5 per cent, namely, to 93 


February 


cubic feet per acre, the increase 
through the whole period being at the 
rate of !4 per cent annually. 

In Prussia the increase is still more 
pronounced. While in 1830 the cut 
was 20 cubic feet per acre, and in 1865 
increased only to 24 cubic feet, in 1890 
it was 52, and in 1904 it had grown to 
65 cubic feet; forest management had 
increased the average acre production 
in 75 years more than threefold! 

\nother test of efficient management 
is the proportion of saw timber pro- 
duced (or else the timber wood. per 
cent). Saw timber production is, to 
be sure, influenced by change in stand- 
ard of the commercial log, but timber 
wood per cent, which refers to the 
“workwood” of 3-inch size and over, 
is a more permanent standard. 

The workwood per cent in Prussia 
rose in the years from 1830 to 1865 
from 19 per cent to 31 per cent, and io 
54 per cent in 1904, so that not only 
the quantity of wood, but the quality 
was in those 75 years increased nearly 
threefold. 

In Saxony, the intense industrial de- 
velopment led earlier to intensive man- 
agement, and hence.the improvement 
was more rapid ; besides, relying most- 
ly on spruce, the workwood per cent 
would be naturally higher. Here the 
proportion rose during the period from 


1830 to 1865 from 26 to 56 per cent of © 


the total cut, and is now 66 per cent. 
Now, having pointed out the influ- 
ences which, outside of the increase in 
wood prices, are reflected in the finan- 
cial results of forest management, we 
may briefly turn to the changes in 


revenue which have taken place from ° 


period to period. 

Corresponding to the increase in 
quantity and quality production, but 
also influenced by advance in prices, 
the net financial result in Prussia rose 
from about 28 cents per acre in 1850 


to 72 cents in 1865, to $1.58 in 1900, ° 


and to $2.50 in 1904. In other words, 
the net income per acre nearly trebled 
in the first 15 years, and again more 
than trebled in the next 35 years, and 
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is lately increasing at a more rapid 
rate. 

Meanwhile wood prices from 1830 
to 1865 had only doubled, and up to 
1904 had not quite trebled, so that the 
profitableness of the forest manage- 
ment outside of price advances is am- 
ply demonstrated, for during that pe- 
riod the revenue improved tenfold, or 
at the rate of 3 per cent per annum 
steadily. If the improvement of the 
property itself may be assumed to have 
proceeded at the same rate as we have 
seen it improve in Saxony, namely, at 
114 per cent, forest management has 
proved itself a 5 per cent investment 
in the long run. 

The result has been attained by per- 
sistent increase in efficient service. 
For the first 20 years of the period 
data are lacking, but from 1850—when 
the expenditures were only a little over 
25 cents per acre, and the net revenue 
represented 48 per cent of the gross— 
to 1865, the expenditures had increased 
over 50 per cent, namely, to somewhat 
over 40 cents per acre, and the net rev- 
enue to 64 per cent of the gross re- 
turns. ‘During the following period 
to 1904 the expenditures were in- 
creaséd to four times, so that they are 
now $1.61 per acre, while the net 
revenue represents still 61 per cent of 
the gross, and, as we have seen, was 
over $2:50 per acre, this result having 
been attained with stumpage price 
averaging $7 to $8 per 1,000 feet board 
measure. 

In Saxony, the present net revenue 
amounts to $5.30, a very considerable 
excess over the Prussian results, yet 
by no means the highest, for Wiirtem- 
berg produces nearly $6.00, and sev- 
eral smaller forest administrations over 
$6.00 per acre. The reasons for this 
greater production we have already 
stated: a smaller area, more favorably 
located to market, and mainly spruce, 
which is the largest producer of values, 
and as a consequence of these favor- 
able conditions also a more intensive 
management, which allows planting 
more generally, and the utilization of 


thinnings. In 1820 the revenue was 


less than $1.00, by 1850 it had more 
than doubled, by 1880 more than quad- 
rupled ; it is now, after 84 years, more 
than 5 times what it was when forest 
management was begun in earnest. 

It is interesting to note that while 
the actual results are very much larger 
than those of Prussia, the rate of im- 
provement in revenue during the last 
55 years is very much smaller. For 
Saxony this rate was not quite 2 per 
cent per annum, while for Prussia it 
was nearly 4% per cent. It is there- 
fore evidently not a matter of efficiency 
that has produced the difference. 

Just as in Prussia so in Saxony, but 
somewhat more rapidly, namely, at the 
rate of about 1% per cent per annum, 
as against I per cent, the expenditures 
were increased. Indeed, it would ap- 
pear that in the last 24 years the Prus- 
sian administration has overhauled the 
Saxon, for in spite of the superior situ- 
ation of Saxony each dollar of expen- 
diture now produces nearly the same 
results in the two administrations, 
while formerly the efficiency in Prussia 
was less, as the following comparison 
shows: 

One dollar expenditure produced 

in Saxony in Prussia 


Net Net 
ee $1.51 $1.25 
See ee 2.00 1.05 
1 ee ee 177 1.66 


If further proof were needed to 
show that forest management is profit- 
able in the long run, every other Ger- 
man state forest administration and 
many private ones could be adduced. 

An acreage of 15,600,000 of Ger- 
man state, municipal, and private for- 
ests, lately canvassed, produces an 
average net revenue of $2.40 per acre 
annually. In other words, every acre 
of this property, good, bad and in- 
different, productive or unproductive, 
represents a capital of $50, paying 5 
per cent interest, and this constantly 
improving. 

It must not be overlooked that these 
results have come largely from non- 
agricultural lands, the sandy plains, the 
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swamps, the rough mountain slopes, 


and from forests which in part at least 
were mismanaged like ours. 

Can we expect to attain the same or 
similar results? 

We ought to do much better! For 
we have the hundred years of experi- 
ence of our friends across the water 
to draw on, and we can avoid many of 
the mistakes which they have naturally 
made and paid for. 

It is one of the misfortunes of the 
forester’s work—perhaps a lucky thing 
for the individual forester—that the 
mistakes are often not found out until 
a generation has passed and are then 
difficult to mend. The more need for 
studying the forest history, the results 


DEMAND FOR 


February 


of a hundred years of mistakes and 
successes. 

Those who in patriotic over-confi- 
dence proclaim that the methods devel- 
oped in a century’s endeavor are not 
applicable here have failed to grasp the 
essentials of those methods, and are 


apt to fail in producing the silvicultu- ° 


ral, and that means the financial, re- 
sults they promise. 
In conclusion we must accentuate 


that these financial results are long in ' 


coming. It was the early recognition 
of this truth by the European govern- 
ments that has produced the results: 


spending in the past has enriched the ° 


present and the future. 


THE PASSAGE OF 


THE APPALACHIAN-WHITE 
MOUNTAIN BILL 


THE SOUTH IN EARNEST. 


T HE attention of any who may have 
thought the South indifferent to 

the Appalachian bill is specially called 

to the following petition : 

“To the Members of the House of 

- Representatives. 

“Gentlemen : 

“We, the undersigned, do respect- 
fully request of you that you exert ev- 
ery possible effort and use all your 
influence to secure the presentation and 
passage of the Bill now before the 
House of Representatives for the es- 
tablishment of two forest reserves in 
the East, to be known as the Appala- 
chian and White Mountain Forest Re- 
serves. This Bill, having passed the 
Senate and having been recommended 
to the House without dissent by the 
Committee on Agriculture, we desire 
your personal influence in securing its 
passage at this short session. 

“Delay in the passage of this Bill 
will mean not only that all the work 
hitherto accomplished will have availed 
us little, but also that, meanwhile, cer- 


tain interests which it will be the more 
difficult to deal with in the future are 
rapidly becoming intrenched in this 
territory in question, and land and tim- 
ber values are daily increasing. More- 
over, due to an increasing activity in 
the wasteful and careless denudation 
of the mountains, devastating floods 
will occur with greater frequency, and 
irreparable damage will continue to be 
done to agricultural interests and to 
those manufacturing interests which 
are so largely dependent on the water- 
powers of our streams. 

“We hope, and again respectfully 
urge, that you will permit no time to 
elapse after the opening of Congress 
before bringing this matter collective- 
ly and individually to the attention of 
the Speaker.” 

This petition bears 93 signatures, in- 
cluding those of three governors, five 
state officers, three mayors of cities, 
four county officers, one board of 
trade, one water, life and power com- 
pany, one oil company, two electric 
companies, three power companies, 
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four mills, six manufacturing associa- 

tions, seven banks, and a galaxy of 

business and professional men repre- 
senting the very flower of the South. 

Following is a second petition : 

“To the Members of the House of 
Representatives from the Southern 
Appalachian States. 

“Gentlemen : 

“In regard to the Bill now before 
the House of Representatives for the 
establishment of the two forest re- 
serves in the East to be known as the 
Appalachian and White Mountain For- 
est Reserves, we, the undersigned, re- 
quest your earnest efforts in its be- 
half, believing that the passage of this 
bill will be of infinite value to the vari- 
ous States in New England and the 
southern Appalachians. We, there- 
fore, desire your personal influence in 
securing its passage in this short ses- 
sion, as it has already passed the Sen- 
ate and been unanimously recommend- 
ed to the House by the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

“It is the opinion of those who have 
studied this question that a bill creat- 
ing these forest reserves must ulti- 
mately be passed, and as any delay in 
action will necessarily increase the cost 
to the Government of the formation of 
these forest reserves, it is economy on 
the part of Congress to pass the pres- 
ent bill. The main reason, however, 
for immediate action is to prevent all 
the work hitherto accomplished from 
having to be done over and to prevent 
further denudation of the mountain 
slopes, which, if not checked, will go 
on more rapidly, causing irreparable 
damage, not only to the water-powers 
of the country both north and south, 
but also to farm lands, roads, railroads, 
etc. 

“We, therefore, request that you will 
give this matter serious and immediate 
consideration and individually and col- 
lectively bring this to the attention of 
the Speaker and support the bill on the 
floor of the House.” 

This petition is signed by represent- 
atives from six states. Among the 
signers may be mentioned: for Mary- 


4 


land, the Governor, State Geologist, 
State Highway Engineer, and the 
President of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity; for North Carolina, the Gover- 
nor, Secretary of State, Auditor, 
Treasurer, Attorney General, Chair- 
man of the Corporation Committee, 
another member of the same Commit- 
tee, the Secretary of the State Board 
of Agriculture, the State Geologist, the 
Mayors of Charlotte and Asheville,and 
the Secretary of the Appalachian Na- 
tional Forest Reserve Association ; for 
Georgia, the Governor, Governor-elect, 
Secretary of State, Treasurer, School 
Commissioner, Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, State Librarian, State Geolo- 
gist, and Attorney-General; for Ala- 
bama, the Governor and his Private 
Secretary, the Auditor, Secretary of 
State, Superintendent of Education, 
State Geologist, Deputy Insurance 
Commissioner, Clerk of Supreme 
Court, and Librarian ; for Virginia, the 
President of the University of Vir- 
ginia; for West Virginia, the Gover- 
nor, Secretary of State, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Auditor, Treasurer, 
Attorney-General, Tax Commissioner, 
Commissioner of Banking, State Geol- 
ogist, Clerk of the Superior Court, and 
four Judges of the Supreme Court. 
With these are associated numerous 
other distinguished names. 

The Engineering Society of the 
Carolinas has passed the following 
resolutions: 

“Whereas, The Engineering Society 
of the Carolinas, having considered at 
a special meeting held on the 13th day 
of December, in the City of Charlotte, 
N. C., the proposed Bill for the estab- 
lishment of the two forest reserves in 
the East to be known as the White 
Mountain and Appalachian Forest Re- 
serves, and 

“Whereas, We, from the nature of 
our profession, the more fully realize 
the immeasurable benefits and advan- 
tages that may accrue to the people of 
the states we represent, and to those 
of the neighboring states whose 
streams have their sources in the pro- 
posed reservation, by the control and 
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prevention of further devastating 
floods, the discontinuance of the waste- 
ful destruction of timber, and the re- 
sultant needless erosion of valuable 
farming lands, the resultant conserva- 
tion of our magnificent resources, for 
the economical development of power, 
and the reduction of appropriations for 
maintaining navigable our streams in 
their lower levels, and 

“Whereas, This Bill having passed 
the Senate and having been recom- 
mended to the House of Representa- 
tives without dissent by the Committee 
on Agriculture, be it therefore 

“Resoived, That we, the under- 
signed, officers and members of this 
Society, do hereby in endorsement and 
approval of this Bill respectfully urge 
on the representatives from this and 
the neigltboring states that they make 
every possible effort and use all their 
influence to secure the immediate pres- 
entation and passage of this Bill.” 

These resolutions are signed by the 
President, First and Second Vice-Pres- 
idents, Treasurer, Secretary, Assistant 
Secretary, three Directors, and twen- 
ty-two others. 

NEW ENGLAND STILL RESOLUTE. 

From New England come the fol- 
lowing two additional sets of resolu- 
tions: 

Resolutions by Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, at its annual meeting, 
January 15, 1907: 

“Whereas, A bill for the purchase of 
Federal forest reserves in the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire and in 
the Southern Appalachian Mountains 
is now pending before the Congress of 
the United States; and 

“Whereas, The present unwise cut- 
ting of the White Mountain forests 
under private ownership results in seri- 
ous injury to their future growth, to 
the water-powers of four great New 
England rivers, and to the scenic val- 
ue, healthfulness and attractiveness of 
our lake and mountain regions ; and 

“Whereas, The beauty and usefulness 

of these two vast mountain regions are 

national in character, and of as great 


February 


importance to the people of the At- 
lantic slope as the 100,000,000 acres of 
forest preserves already established by 
the General Government for the imme- 
diate advantage of the people of the 
Pacific slope; now therefore be it, 

“Resolved, That the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce hereby expresses its 
earnest approval of this bill, and urges 
its passage by Congress; and that 
copies of this resolution be forwarded 
to our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress.” 

Resolutions by General Assembly of 

State of Connecticut: 

‘““State of Connecticut, General 
Assembly, January Session, A.D.1907. 
RESOLUTION .Concerning Forest Re- 

serves in the White Mountains. 
RESOLVED BY THIS ASSEMBLY: 

‘‘ Whereas, There is now pending be- 
fore the House of Representatives of 


the United States a bill providing for 


the establishment by purchase of fed- 
eral forest reserves in the White Moun- 
tains of New Hampshire and the 
Southern Appalachian Mountains, be it 

‘“ Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
General Assembly of Connecticut that 
the establishment of these reserves is 
wise public economy and that it is the 
opinion of this body that the interests 
of the State of Connecticut will be fur- 
thered by the protection of the forests 
at the headwaters of the Connecticut 
River, and that this General Assembly 
urge upon Congress to pass the bill.’’ 

[t will be remembered that, prior to 
the opening of the present session, a 
strong petition was circulated in New 
England and signed by the Governors 
of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut ; also, by companies and con- 
cerns representing vast industrial in- 
terests, and by a cluster of the most 
truly representative men in all New 
England. 

Governor Guild, of Massachusetts, 
was the first to sgn the New England 
petition to the members of the House 
of Representatives from the several 
New England States, urging the pass- 
age of the Eastern Reserves bill. In 
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addition, he made this further state- 
ment at the State House with reference 
to the matter: 

“The public is not generally aware 
that at the present time all the forests 
on the northern side of the Presidential 
range are swiftly disappearing before 
the ax of the lumberman. It is only a 
question of two or three years when 
this beautiful forest district of New 
England will be ruined. 

“The preservation of these forests is 
not only of direct importance to Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont, but of 
almost equal importance to the other 
New England States. The sources of 
the great rivers whose water-power 
turns the millwheels of New England 
are almost all in this forest region, and 
the destruction of the forests means, 
as it has meant elsewhere, the drying 
up of water supply in summer and dis- 
astrous freshets in the late winter and 
early spring. 


“Our Massachusetts congressmen, 
and especially Hon. Samuel W. McCall 
and Hon. John W. Weeks, have taken 
up the cause of the preservation of the 
forests from a reckless destruction, 
pregnant with dangerous results in the 
future. The large manufacturing in- 
terests and the friends of forestry, 
North and South, trust and believe 
that Congress may be willing to give 
to the eastern part of the country the 
same consideration that has already 
been accorded to the Pacific coast and 
the Rocky Mountain region of the 
West. If the Yellowstone Park can be 
preserved for the people, by the Na- 
tional Government, if vast areas of 
alkali land can be made fertile by a 
national law for irrigation, it certainly 
seems proper to ask for national aid 
in the preservation of the forests of 


New England.’’ 


NOTES ON ROBINIA NEO-MEXICANA 


BY 
FRANK J. PHILLIPS 


Forest Assistant, Forest Service, January 26, 19c7 


HE geographic distribution of this 
species and its general botanical 
characteristics are best given in Sar- 
gent’s Manual of the Trees of North 
America, and the following notes are 
entirely supplementary to that infor- 
mation. During three months field 
work in the Jemez and the Lincoln 
Forest Reserves special note was made 
regarding the growth and local dis- 
tribution of this species. It was not 
found in the Pecos River Reserve, al- 
though careful search was made for 
it and it probably occurs as a shrub 
in that region. 


LOCAL GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION. 


The species grows along the banks 
of mountain streams and on moderate 
to steep mountain slopes. It was found 
in the Lincoln Reserve at a maximum 
elevation of 9,700 feet approximately 


two miles north of Sierra Blanca 
Peak. This maximum elevation for 
the locust is the minimum elevation 
for the sub-alpine fir in the same re- 
gion and is 2,700 feet higher than re- 
ported in Sargent. At 9,600 feet the 
locust showed little or no signs of 
dwarfing and it is probable that it will 
grow even still higher than reported 
above. 

Site requirements embrace a rich, 
porous soil which is well supplied with 
water, but also well drained. Depth of 
soil may be extremely variable, as the 
tree was found growing luxuriantly 
on slopes where the soil is 2 inches to 
1 foot in depth, and in valleys where 
the soil reaches a depth of 6 to 8 feet. 
Soil may be very rocky as on slopes, 
or lacking rock as in the sandy adobe 
of the valleys. The slope type occurs 
almost exclusively on slopes with a 
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Interior of best grove: Nogal Canon 


northern exposure, although it is 
found occasionally on slopes facing the 
east or the west. These exceptional 
cases occur only in limited coves 
where better moisture or shade condi- 
tions compensate for the less favorable 
slope. 


ASSOCIATED SPECIES. 

In the valleys the species is usually 
found with willow, aspen, alder, 
Mexican walnut and similar stream 
species, while on the slopes it is found 
on open spots or as undergrowth to 
sparse forests, usually bull pine. As 
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Exterior of same 


* 
undergrowth it is found most fre- 
quently with Quercus gambelii and 
Quercus undulata. 

Near Senorita the species was found 
growing on a steep, north slope at an 
elevation of 9,500 feet, where it formed 
a limited but moderately dense stand 
beneath a heavy forest of red fir, white 
fir, and Engelmann spruce. The largest 


individual in this understory had a di- 
ameter of 4.2 inches and a height of 
32 feet. In one exceptional case near 
Bland the locust formed a dense un- 
derstory beneath a stand of Engel- 
mann spruce, white fir, and red fir of 
.Q density. This seems remarkable 
when the moderate tolerance of the 
species is considered. 














Young bark and borer work 








OPTIMUM DEVELOPMENT. 

As a result of the present investiga- 
tion the region of optimum develop- 
ment is considered to be in the Lin- 
coln Forest Reserve and adjoin:ng 
areas rather than near Trinidad, Colo., 
as stated by Sargent. In this region 
it usually occurs in limited stands, pure 
or mixed with Quercus gambelii. In 
an exceptional stand near the head of 
Nogal Canyon it covers approximately 
50 acres to the practical exclusion of 
other species, and sample plots of the 
best portions of this stand, where there 
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smaller size of the individuals, as they 
ranged from I-3 to 5 inches in diame- 
ter and had a height of 6 to 15 feet. 

Several trees were noted at eleva- 
tions between 9,400 and 9,600 feet, 
which had diameters of 12 inches, 
while the largest tree, which shows 
the possibilities of the species, was 14 
inches in diameter breast high. The 
oldest stump counted was 12 inches in 
diameter at 1 foot above ground and 
revealed 114 years’ growth. Un- 
doubtedly there are numerous trees 
much older than this. 

















Open stand: Robinia Neo-Mexicana and Quercus gambelii. 


is a perfect crown cover, reveal 3,500 
to 4,000 trees per acre, with diameters 
ranging from 3 to 12 inches and 
heights varying from 15 to 41 feet. 
Near Sierra Blanca at 9,600 feet ele- 
vation sample plots were taken of an- 
other pure stand, which covered about 
8 acres, and which had a crown densi- 
ty of 7 to 8, showing 7,560 trees to the 
acre. The larger number of trees on 
this area compared with the former 
plots in Nogal Canyon is due to the 


TOLERANCE. 


The tree is subjected to the most 
severe climatic conditions. Often it 
is found growing on the most exposed 
northern ridges where the wind-sweep 
is strongest and where few, if any, 
other species would survive. Accord- 
ing to local report many of these sites 
do not have a longer growing season 
than 3 to 3% months. Many of the 
trees showed the effect of winter kill- 
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ing on wood which had not hardened 
sufficiently. 

On the whole the species may be 
said to be only moderately tolerant of 
shade and is closely similar in this re- 
spect to Robinia pseudacacia. It pre- 
fers open sites, and the exceptional 
cases previously cited are due largely 
to a better moisture supply. 

FRUIT. 

The fruit is well described in Sar- 
gent. The maximum length of pod, 
however, was found to be 634 inches 
and several were noted which were 
over 5 inches in length. Abortive seed 
are distinctly characteristic of the 
species, and a count of 200 pods col- 
lected from various trees is shown in 
the following table. 

The figures in the body of the table 
show the number of cases in which 
there is the combination shown by the 
side column and topline. Thus: Of 
2 good seeds and 3 abortive seeds in 
the same pod, there were 14 cases. 


Number of Number of abortive Total 
good seed seed per pod. number 
per pod. of pods. 

. 2 3 a2eera 
I OI§5-13. 6 41:6 haa 
2 2018 41023 & 
3 695 1308 we 
4 il # 0. 2:30:86) 19 
5 oO © tb Vtree =& 
6 4 1 © OF 0-00. 6 
7 3 I I oao0og00 5 
8 ro oO LoOgoo. 2 


RATE OF GROWTH. 

In no case were specimens of this 
species noted which had made a growth 
comparable with that of Robinia pseu- 
dacacia. Stumps of 10 trees, under 
50 years of age, and at an elevation of 
7,200 feet, were measured and showed 
an average diameter growth of I inch 
in 14 years. Trees at lower elevations 
undoubtedly make a faster growth, 
while old trees at high elevation make 
a remarkably small diameter growth. 
Measurements on Io stumps of cop- 
pice growth less than 25 years old 
showed a diameter growth of 1 inch in 


61% years. These measurements were 
not taken on a sufficiently large number 
of trees over diversified sites, hence are 
only a crude criterion as to general 
rate of growth. From general obser- 
vation the species makes a slow to 
moderate height growth. 

Sapwood varies from I to 6 layers 
of annual growth with an average of 
2 to 3 layers. Several trees were 
noted where the sapwood formed a dis- 
tinct line at 1% years of annual 
growth. 


. 











Old Tree— largest seen; 14 inches, D, B. H. 
FORM OF TREE. 


Ordinarily the tree does not reach a 
sufficient size to be merchantable, but 
over numerous areas in the Lincoln 
Reserve it has been used for. mine 
props, fence posts, corrals and fuel. It 
is characterized by a short bole, usu- 
ally crooked, and an irregular, stag- 
headed crown of small size. On most 
mountain slopes a large percentage of 
the trees are dead on one side from the 
ground to top of crown, giving the 
tree a peculiar,.storm-beaten appear- 
ance. Added to this is the character- 
istic clearing of lower branches which 
usually leaves a hole in the trunk sur- 
rounded by dead wood. This causes 
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an irregularity of growth resembling, 
somewhat, the form of the diamond 
willow. 

ROOT SYSTEM. 

There is close similarity between the 
root system of this species and that 
of the eastern black locust. It is dis- 
tinctly lateral, and often in dense, pure 
stands of the species forms a perfect 
network through the soil. This makes 
the species of more than usual impor- 
tance in conserving water on steep 
slopes, and in holding slope soil im situ. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
It is well known that the locust borer 
so prevalent in the east does not attack 
the Robinia pseudacacia in the south- 


NotTEeE—Cuts in this article reproduced by 
partment of Agriculture. 
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west. Special care was taken to look 
for borer work on Robinia neo-mexi- 
cana, and in nearly every slope stand 
evidences were found of borer work in 
dead wood and occasionally in live 
wood. Limited time, however, did not 
permit a detailed examination, and fur- 
ther study should be made along this 
line. 

Further study should be made by 
planting seedlings and seed spots of 
this species to determine its value for 
conserving moisture and preventing 
erosion over large slope areas. Natu- 
ral growth seems to indicate that it 
will be a species of local importance for 
use on planting sites in the Lincoln 
Reserve. 


permission of the Forest Service, U. S. De- 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 8, 1907 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION. 


GENTLEMEN: 

I have the honor to hand you here- 
with my report -as Treasurer of your 
Association for the period ended De- 
cember 31, 1906, and submit as a part 
thereof the following Statements : 


STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND 
LIABILITIES 
As of December 31, 1906 
- “< 
ExuHisir <A’’ 
REVENUE ACCOUNT 
‘ , 
ExuisBit “‘B’’ 
STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS 
AND PAYMENTS 
Exursit ‘‘C’’ 
STATEMENT OF MEMBERSHIP 
As at December 31, 1906 
ce , 
ExHisir D’’ 


The period reviewed by this report 
covers thirteen months—December 1, 
1905, to December 31, 1906, inclusive 
—as the end of the fiscal year of the 





Association was last year changed from 
November 30 to December 31. 

Upon reference to the Statement of 
Assets and Liabilities, Exhibit “‘ A,’’ 
it will be seen that the net result for 
the period is an encouraging one, there 
being an excess of Revenue over Ex- 
penditures of $731.66 (see Exhibit 
‘“B’’). This amount has been carried 
to Surplus, which account, at the date 
of December 31, 1906, shows the en- 
couraging amount of $6,743.34 (see 
Exhibit “‘A’’). 

From the Statement of Receipts and 
Payments, Exhibit “‘C,’’ it will be 
apparent that the Life Membership 
Fees constitute a large part of the 
yearly income. Inasmuch as it is the 
policy of the Association to consider 
the moneys accruing from this source 
as a permanent fund, not to be used 
for current expenses, I would respect- 
fully suggest—as I have recently done 
to your Executive Committee—that a 
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standing Committee be appointed by 
your Board to look after the prompt in- 
vesting of these.funds, in order that a 
maximum earning may be derived 
therefrom. 

During the period 67 members were 
dropped for non-payment of dues, the 
amount of their arrears being $268.00. 
The dues outstanding at the date of 
December 31, 1906, are as follows: 


2 Sustaining Members $50.00 
220 Annual Members 440.00 
Total $490.00 


EXHIBIT “A” 
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the greater part of which it is expected 
will be realized. 

There is also included in my report 
for this year a Statement (Exhibit 
““D’’) showing in compact form the 
various classes of members at the 
beginning of the year, the changes and 
additions during the year and the 
present membership. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Ortro LUEBKERT, 
Treasurer. 


BALANCE SHEET 


As of December 3ist, 1906. 


ASSETS. 








CASH IN BANK: 
Union Trust and Stor- 
RO CO ci ccscasaces $5,448 92 
Less overdraft on the 
Commercial Nation- | 
421 90 











re | 
5,027 02 | 
Petty Cash on Hand.... 11 00. 
—— $5,038 02 
BOND INVESTMENTS 
(purchase price): 
2 Chicago & Eastern 
Be GF Bad's s+ ke we 2,305 00 
2 Minneapolis & St. 
ar 1,982 50 
2 Japanese Imperials 
Pa ae 1,875 30 | 
————} 6,162 80 
DUES OUTSTANDING: | 
(NEE eee 440 00 | 
SHIBTAUING sss 5c scene 50 00 
—- 490 00 
MMRRPRE ROT RGE 5. oo sk cl-sexceens oe 84 72 
POTOMAC ELECTRIC H 
POWER COMPANY: 
Deposit for Electric 
MENMRR o isda cade cu e/el ape dnslene 5 00 
FURNITURE AND FIx- 
TURES: 
As per ledger account.|.........- 449 90 





$12,230 44 || 
| in 








LIABILITIES. 


BILLS PAYABLE : 
Commercial National 
Bank, Demand Loan| 
Commercial National | 
Bank, Demand Loan 


$2,000 00 


2,000 00 











| — $4,000 00 
ACCOUNTS PAYABLE: | 
Forestry & Irrigation 
POD. COscccdiacas ss 1,458 60 
M. M. Rothschild.... 28 50 1,487 10 
Total Current 
ls ee ee 5,487 10 
SURPLUS ACCOUNT : 
As at December 1, 1905! 6,011 68 
Add Net Revenue 
(carried from Rev- 
enue Account, Ex- 
Hist i cacesysl 731 66 
— 6,743 34 
$12,230 44 
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EXHIBIT “B” 


EXPENDITURE. 


Magazine...... 
Salaries and Clerk Hire.. 
Ae eee 
Printing and Stationery..| 
Proceedings of Forest | 


cE ae 
Miscellaneous Expenses. 
Rent, Insurance and 
TRIEDRONE:..0 6 206 5:00 2 


Balance, carried down.. 
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REVENUE ACCOUNT 


For 13 months ending December 3lst, 1906. 


| $8,818 47 


3,636 11 
3,347 20 
1,188 13 


iB 


Ne 


8 50 
Ta 


a 
re) 

2 
3 


193 53 











INCOME. 


MEMBERSHIP DUES : 
Annual, Received.... 
Annual, Outstanding. 
Sustaining, Received. 
Sustaining, Out- 





| 
Life, Received....... 
| ‘ F 
|| Contributions.......... 
$18,557 47 || Hxchange.........0000¢ 
427 13 | 
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$9,948 35 
440 00 | 
1 550 00 | 


50 00 | 
6 700 00 


$18,688 35 
292 00 
4 25 








$18,984 60 


$18,984 60 
| 





INTEREST : 
Demand Loan........ 

Balance, being Net Rev- 
enue, carried to Bal- 
ance Sheet, Exhibit 

















EXHIBIT “C” 


STATEMENT OF 





RECEIPTS. | 





Balance, being Cash 
on hand at Decem- 
EE 2s 6 sin’ wanes 

MEMBERSHIP DUES: 

Old Members......... 
New Members........ 
Sustaining Members... 


Life Members......... 


OContriDSIONs ...5. <ssi040 
Sale of Proceedings. 
Sundry Sales (Type 
PND 3 0 fe vocis ind. nS 0.0 
Demand Loans.......... 
Interest on Bonds....... 
Interest on Deposits..... 
Rent and Electric Light, 
Cg a Ee 
Secretary’s Fund (Trans- 
fer) 





5,309 01 | 


1,546 00 
6,700 00 








| Balance, brought down. .......... 427 13 
60 56 || INTEREST : j 
i PEs Serer 56 54 
| Bonds, Received..... 223 83 
| Bonds, Accrued...... 84 72 365 09 
731 66 | 
$792 22 $792 22 
CASH RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS 
For 13 months ending December 31st, 1906. 
| PAYMENTS. 
| MAORI is oeiccecitedst © one iseca's $6,341 42 
I) Ee. Oe. UOT PRD OO bh os stca eco 1,198 80 
| $1,631 68 || Forestry & Irrigation 
RUE MODs on cack oa) glycans’ 1,018 45 
| Printing and Stationery.| .......... 1,192 57 
ee SE ee ren Peer 3,347 20 
Salaries and Clerk hire |.......... 3,636 11 
| ' Dues Reimburs2d_ to 
| 18,204 35 PE oa e o's. se aS bere Ses 6 00 
| 29200 |) Botid Purchase: « .iccsci} cicsescess 1,875 30 
62 10 |! Miscellaneous Expense.|.......... 260 06 
| Interest on Demand 
31 14 | (ey ee asce are seed 60 56 
4,000 00 || Rent, Insurance, Etc...|.......... 232 96 
223 83 || Furniture and Fixtures,|.......... 357 40 
56 54 || Balance, being Cash in 
Banks on Decem- 
39 43 DOE BAe ANG coi ieiwal wows ea 5,027 02 
| 8 53 | 
| 4 25 | 


Exchange 
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EXHIBIT ‘*‘D” 


STATEMENT. OF MEMBERSHIP. 


Thirteen Months Ending Dec. 31, 1906 





MEMBERSHIP AS 
AT DEC. 1, 1905 


CHANGES DURING THE PERIOD 


ADDITIONS 





on Resig- | Drop- | N 
Class No. wine hion Resig- | Drop ot 


Annual..... 2944 37 216 67 16 
Sustaining. 20 | Pes co wukemuee beatess 
eee 128 Dibvewsteat i atcaalesiees 
Patron...... 2 | O hic swacdlesseesbocwes 
- 41 216 | 67 16 


| 3094 | 


*To Sustaining. 


nations} ped | Found 








MEMBER- 
SHIP AS AT 
DEC. 31 OE 
iChanged to) Total |During| _ 
other Class} Loss Year | Net 
: | 
— ; | = 
2" 336 2675 | 2339 5283 
6t 1 47 46 67 
eee 3 | 67 64 192 
? 
Ree cht adhe mane ‘in aaaes 2 
cain wines 340 | 2789 | 2449 || 5543 











Government Irrigation Work During the Month 


Authority has been 
granted to the Reclama- 
tion Service by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to purchase, by 
informal contract under competitive 
proposals, the necessary equipment 
consisting of machinery for the gen- 
erating of electricity and its utilization 
at the tunnel headings and other points 
on the Tieton project, Washington.’ 
The cost of the machinery is not to 
exceed $75,000. 

The Secretary of the Interior has 
authorized the Reclamation Service to 
purchase power equipment to be uti- 
lized in the building of the Cold 
Springs dam, Umatilla irrigation pro- 
ject, Oregon, now being constructed 
by force account under the supervision 
of the Government engineers. The 
estimated cost of the machinery is 
$5,000. 


Purchases 
Authorized 


; The Secretary of the In- 
a terior has granted an ex- 
tension of time to S. R. 
H. Robinson to June 1, 1907, for the 
completion of his contract for the 
work of Schedule 1, main supply canal, 
Belle Fourche project, South Dakota. 
The Secretary of the Interior has 
granted an extension of time to July 
1, to Nohle & Mann, of Buford, N. 
Dak., for the completion of the work 
of constructing a unit of the Lower 
Yellowstone project. 
On January 25 the Sec- 
Contract Let retary of the Interior 
approved the bond in 
the sum of $45,000 and executed a 
contract with Theodore Weisberger, 
of North Yakima, Wash., for the con- 
struction of Schedules 6A and 7A of 
the main canal, Tieton project, Wash- 
ington. The bid of the contractor was 
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in the sum of $230,371. The contract 
calls for manufacturing, furnishing, 
distributing and laying concrete shapes 
for canal and tunnel laying and for 
flumes. 

“The generous publicity 
which the press has 
given to the national 
work of Reclamation,” said an official 
of the Department of the Interior, “is 
being taken advantage of by a num- 
ber of shady promoters who are at- 
tempting to revive questionable irri- 
gation schemes, especially in Arizona 
and New Mexico. The arid West has 
suffered greatly in the past by reason 
of the operations of this class of pro- 
moters, and legitimate private enter- 
prise has suffered unnecessary hard- 
ship and delay in the prosecution of 
the laudable work of settlement and 
colonization. 


Beware of 
Frauds 


‘““As every fake scheme works to the 
detriment of -honest companies, the 
Government as well as the bona fide 
promoters is interested in driving out 
this brood of swindlers, who are seek- 
ing to fatten their pocket-books at the 
expense of innocent investors. 

“Down in Arizona, a pseudo-relig- 
ious corporation (organized, its princi- 
pals say, ‘for the extension of the true 
faith’) has been deluding innocent peo- 
ple into buying water rights in an ir- 
rigation scheme which has as much 
chance of ultimate success as a lace 
curtain in a fiery furnace. The com- 
pany has neither land nor water, and 
no hope of getting either. Yet the 


THE MONTH IN 


FOREST 


National The agricultural appro- 
Forest priation bill, as reported 
Legislation 


by the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, provides: 

La hl c 

That forest reserves shall be here- 
after known as National forests; that 
the Secretary of Agriculture may fix 
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Government mails are full of letters 
from the victims asking for informa- 
tion. If these people had been as anx- 
ious to inquire before investing, they 
would not now be out of pocket. These 
inquiries indicate that the company is 
prosecuting its work largely through 
the religious press, a rather singular 
medium to use to perpetrate a swindle, 
and the victims seem to be generally 
from the East and the South. 

“In New Mexico several companies 
are preparing to launch great works 
on streams, the waters of which were 
long ago appropriated and whose sup- 
ply is not sufficient for the present 
needs of old canals. 

“It is no province of the Govern- 
ment to warn these people, though it 
would seem properly the duty of the 
Postoffice Department to exclude their 
literature from the mails, when an in- 
vestigation would show the fraudu- 
lent character of the schemes and the 
utter impossibility ot their being car- 
ried out. 

“One word of warning to all who 
are looking for investments in the 
West: Do not buy anything without 
carefully investigating. Do not buy 
water rights until you are convinced 
the water is there, and the company 
financially able to deliver it. If you 
are going to make a home in the West, 
do not buy until you investigate in per- 
son en the ground. The West is full 
of opportunities for homeseekers, and 
there are plenty of legitimate irriga- 
tion enterprises in which your invest- 
ment will be safe.” 


GOVERNMENT 
WORK 


the names and designate the boun- 
daries of National forests ; that moneys 
may be received as contributions to- 
ward co-operative work in the protec- 
tion and improvement of the National 
forests and expended for that purpose : 
that fish and game supplied to stock 
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the National forests or the waters 
therein may be transported and cared 
for by the Forest Service, and that $5,- 
000,000 in addition to the appropria- 
tion for salaries and general expenses 
shall be immediately available to con- 
struct permanent improvements for the 
proper and economical administration, 
protection, and development of the Na- 
tional forests. 

The work of the Forest 
Service in California, 
undertaken in co-opera- 
tion with the State, is now nearly fin- 
ished. The field work in the study of 
cut-over lands is completed, and a 
market study of redwood, now in pro- 
will be completed by early 


Co-operative 
Work 


gress, 
spring. 

The agricultural experiment station 
of Delaware has requested the Forest 
Service to make a study of forest con- 
ditions in the State and to work out a 
State forest policy. The necessary field 
work will probably be started toward 
the close of the winter or early in the 
spring. 

The preparation of a working plan 

for a tract of 70,000 acres in Arkansas 
has been undertaken by the service in 
co-operation with the owners. The 
tract consists almost wholly of short- 
leaf and loblolly pines. The work, 
which will be under the direction of S. 
J. Record, will aim chiefly at devising 
plans for fire protection and conserva- 
tive lumbering, with a view to a con- 
tinuous annual supply of timber. 
All the Forest Super- 
visors in Montana, Wyo- 
ming, and Idaho have been  tele- 
graphed to do everything in their pow- 
er to relieve the fuel famine. Every 
facility is given the ranchers to obtain 
wood promptly. 


Fuel Wood 


A recent report by G. 
W. Peavy indicates that 
the field planting in the 
Santa Barbara Reserve last March was 
eminently successful. About 30,000 
trees were planted on selected sites in 
the Santa Ynez watershed. Of. this 
number, 44 per cent were alive on No- 


Planting 
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vember 15. This result is particularly 
striking, since seven different species 
were used. The experiments show 
that careful selection of sites for the 
various species will do much to insure 
success. Of the seven species, incense 
cedar shows 82 per cent of live trees 
on November 15. The success with 
this species is attributed to the fact 
that these seedlings were planted in 
canyons and on north slopes, where 
conditions -were extremely favorable. 
The average height of all the species 
planted was from 9g to 20 inches, and 


all the failures are attributed to 
drought. 


Experimental plantations will be es- 

tablished in the San Luis Obispo Re- 
serve this winter. Watershed improve- 
ment and timber production are the 
objects sought. The 25,000 trees used 
will be supplied from the Henninger’s 
Flat Nursery. 
A plan has recently been 
prepared by S. J. Flin- 
tham, in co-operation 
with the State of California, for 
planting on the cut-over redwood 
lands of the Union Lumber Company. 
This company controls extensive hold- 
ings in Mendocino County near Fort 
Bragg, and at the present rate of cut- 
ting have redwood timber sufficient to 
last from eighty to ninety years. The 
cut-over land, however, grows up to 
brush, and it is desired that it be re- 
stocked. Eucalyptus is the most rapid- 
growing species of commercial value, 
and the plan provides for a division of 
the cut-over land into planting sites, 
and contains definite recommendations 
for clearing and planting. Provision 
has also been made for the ‘protection 
of the plantations from fire and for 
extensive planting of windbreaks for 
harbor protection. The company will 
raise the necessary seedlings in a nur- 
sery which will be established near 
Fort Bragg this winter under the su- 
pervision of the State Forester. 

The whole project strikingly shows 
the awakened interest in California in 
eucalyptus planting for commercial 
timber production. 


State 
Co-operation 
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H. F. Weiss has com- 
pleted experimental treat- 
ments of lodgepole pine 
and aspen fence posts on Henrys Lake 
Forest’ Reserve. It has been demon- 
strated that round posts of these 
species can easily be made to receive 
a cheap and effective treatment which 
will greatly prolong their length of 
service and so render them more valu- 
able than untreated posts of the more 
expensive species. An open tank, ca- 
pable of holding about 50 posts and 
equipped with steam coils, or so ar- 
ranged that fire can be placed under- 
neath, is all the apparatus necessary to 
begin the treatments on a small scale. 
The work will be carried on by a local 
company on a commercial basis. 

There are many sections through- 
out the Mississippi Valley and Rocky 
Mountain States where there is urgent 
need for such a treatment for fence 
posts and telephone poles of cheap but 
quickly decaying species, and it is 
planned to extend the work to other 
reserves as rapidly as possible. 

Mine Prop As a result of experi- 
Treating ments in the preserva- 
Pisat | tive treatment of mine 
props carried on by the Forest Service, 
in co-operation with the Philadelphia 
and Reading Coal and Iron Company, 
of Pottsville, Pa., John M. Nelson, jr., 
who has had charge of the experi- 
ments, has submitted plans which the 
company has drawn up for an open 
tank treating plant, with a capacity of 
about 800 cubic feet per day. Work 
on the construction of the plant will be 
started at once. The experiments, 
though not yet completed, have dem- 
onstrated that preservative treatment 
is practicable and economical, and that 
the methods which have been employed 
are applicable to similar conditions in 
other parts of the country. 

Tie Plates, The experimental work 
Screw Spikes, which the Forest Service 
ss has been carrying on in 
co-operation with the Northern Pacific 
Railway Company has resulted in the 
laying of a test track near Maywood, 
Wash. In this track the value of pre- 


Fence Post 
Treatment 


February 


servative treatment, tie plates, screw 
spikes, dowels, etc., will be practically 
demonstrated. 


Tie and H. A. Paul, who, for 
Telephone several months, has been 
Treatments 


engaged in seasoning 
and treating arborvite poles and hem- 
lock and tamarack ties at Escanaba, 
Mich., is now in Washington for the 
preparation of his reports. As soon as 
the weather permits, in the spring, the 
ties will be laid in a test track and the 
poles will be placed in an experimental 
line, in order that the results of the 
treatments may be definitely deter- 
mined. 

During January mem- 
bers of the Forest Ser- 
vice delivered addresses, 


Addresses 
Delivered 


as follows: 

January 15.—Progress in Wood 
Preservation in 1906, Mr. C. G. Craw- 
ford, at meeting of Wood Preservers’ 
Association, Memphis, Tenn. 

January 16.—Statistics of Tight 
Cooperage Stock, Mr. H. M. Hale, at 
meeting of Tight Barrel Stave Manu- 
facturers’ Association, | Memphis, 
Tenn. 

January 22.—Opportynities in Pine 
Wood Distillation, Dr. W. C. Geer, at 
meeting of Yellow Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, New Orleans, La. 

Wyoming Wool Growers’ Associa- 


.tion, Rock Springs, Wyo., January 15 


and 16, Gifford Pinchot. 

Wyoming Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion, Salt Lake City, Utah, January 17 
to 19, Gifford Pinchot. 

Current Topics Club, Central Y. M. 
C. A., Elmira, N. Y., January 21, E. 
A. Sterling. 

American National Live Stock As- 
sociation, Denver, Colo., January 22 
and 23, Gifford Pinchot. 

University Settlement Society, New 
York, N. Y., January 23, Louis Mar- 
golin. 

Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, January 26, Gifford Pin- 
chot. 

Connecticut Forestry Association, 
New Haven, Conn., January 20, E. A. 
Sterling. 
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HOW FAST ARE WE CUTTING 
TIMBER? 


"Impromptu Address at the Annual Meeting by Mr. George 


K. Smith of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 


RESIDENT WILSON, in his talk 
this morning, gave one sentence 
which I will refer to briefly. He said 
that he did not believe that the citizens 
of this country appreciate the rapidity 
with which the forests are being de- 
pleted. The lumbermen are giving the 
question earnest consideration, and 
several years ago began to agitate the 
question of determining, if possible, 
how fast this supply of timber is being 
drawn on. At the meeting two years 
ago a strong impetus was given to the 
movement, and following that, co-op- 
eration was started between the Forest 
Service and the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association to determine, if 
possible, and get a report from all the 
mills cutting lumber in the United 
States. Nearly 12,000 reports were re- 
ceived, showing that there was 30,000,- 
000,000 feet of lumber cut in the 
United States during the year 1905. 
The work of gathering this informa- 
tion shows great progress, the Census 
Department having been brought into 
the field to co-operate, and it will do a 
great deal of the statistical work con- 


nected with gathering these figures. It 
is expected that by the time of the reg- 
ular census in 1910 sufficient interest 
will have been aroused to get a report 
from every mill in the country. The 
associations which make up the Na- 
tional have taken a great interest in 
this work, and one member of the As- 
sociation in the South has thought suf- 
ficiently well of it to put three young 
men in the field, who are visiting per- 
sonally the mills, and will bring to- 
gether data giving information as to 
the capacity of the mills, how much 
timber they have alive, and the cut. 
This work will be summarized in a re- 
port two years from now in New Or- 
leans ; and other associations will feel 
that they should not be left behind, and 
will probably do the same work in their 
districts. 

I believe this is a report of progress 
which will help to answer the question 
how fast we are drawing on our forest 
resources, and I trust in the years to 
come we shall be able to make still bet- 
ter reports than this one. 


PROGRESS OF FORESTRY EDUCATION 


Remarks by Professor Henry S. Graves, of 
the Yale Forest School, at the Annual Meeting 


HAVE been asked to say a few 
words about the progress of forest 
education. This does not have an im- 
mediate bearing on the subject of this 
meeting, namely, the Appalachian bill, 
but it has an indirect bearing, because 
whatever this Association advocates, its 
carrying out is going to depend upon 


practical forestry. This Association 
and other Associations have been urg- 
ing legislation and arousing public sen- 
timent for a good many years, and, 
starting some ten years ago, they be- 
gan to accomplish something. The 
country woke up. We found that we 
had practical work to do and practi- 
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cally no foresters to doit. Such a situ- 
ation inevitably results in the first 
professional work being somewhat su- 
perficial and sometimes flimsy. We 
realized in the early days that as soon 
as we had work to do we must have 
foresters, and this led to the establish- 
ment of schools. Here again we were 
handicapped, because we could not get 
teachers who had experience and the 
ability to give instruction. 

The present condition of forest edu- 
cation in this country is an exceedingly 
encouraging feature of the progress 
of forestry. The fact that some of our 
leading institutions are introducing ef- 
ficient schools of forestry, and that 
these institutions are showing by the 
work they are doing that they have 
competent and efficient teachers is one 
of the most important features of the 
present condition of forestry. It means 
that we are building up a profession; 
it means that we are providing men 
who can assume the responsibility of 
handling the great problems which are 
placed upon our shoulders. The ques- 


tion was brought up to-day as who , 


should have charge of the distribution 
of the fund of $5,000,000 which may 
be appropriated by Congress? The 
answer is, the Forest Service. And 
what is the Forest Service? It is a 


OKLAHOMA'S 


ORTY-SIXTH State to be admit- 
ted; more densely populated, 
more liberally supplied with railroads, 
and further advanced in its school sys- 
tem, internal commerce, and improve- 
ment of farms, mines, and ranches, 
than any other commonwealth on its 
birthday, Oklahoma is well named the 
“Boomer State.” Diversified farm- 


ing, of recent years so strongly recom- 
mended to alleviate distress in the 
South when cotton fails, or in the 
middle West when drought shortens 
the corn or wheat crop, seems here to 
have been generally adopted. Although 
mining and lumbering, farming, fruit 
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body of professional foresters—a body 
of professional men who are fully ca- 
pable of handling an appropriation of 
this sort, and who can see the practical 
bearing of the question of education on 
every new project such as this Appala- 
chian bill. 

I think it may be fortunate that af- 
fairs in forestry have not progressed 
any more rapidly than they have, for 


this reason: viz., that we now have , 


good schools, and are turning out good 
men who can assume the great respon- 
sibilities as they come along. I have 
been very much pleased, in looking 
over the catalogues of the different 
forest schools and in my correspond- 
ence with those in charge of them, to 
see how they have improved in effi- 
ciency. Harvard University has im- 
proved its school of forestry, making it 
a part of the new School of Applied 
Sciences. The University of Michi- 
gan and the University of Minnesota 
show marked improvement in the work 
which they are doing. We have not yet 
standardized our education in forestry. 
That will come soon. I think I can 
report from the standpoint of educa- 
tion that we are progressing rapidly, 
and are turning out better men every 
vear. 


OPPORTUNITY 


raising, and stock raising lead, in turn, 
from East to West, the average Okla- 
homan, and the farmer in particular, 
derives his income from many sources. 
A versatile, prosperous, and appar- 
ently foresighted man he is. 

No other State has had the chance 
so early in its history to safeguard, im- 
prove, and establish forests—properly 
harvest and protect the abundant 
woodland on the hillsides in the east 
and plant groves on the prairies of the 
west. No one now doubts that this 
course is necessary to continued pros- 
perity. 

Oklahoma, speaking of the Indian 
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Territory portion, produced in 1905 
2,924,427 tons of coal, worth $5,145,- 
358. But to do so one and three- 
fourths million feet of round timber 
and one and a half million board feet 
of sawed timber were used. The value 
of this timber at the average price 
paid, 3% cents per cubic foot and 
$15.29 per thousand board feet, was 
$87,842. This, moreover! was lower 
than the average price in the twenty- 
four States in which mine props are 
extensively used ; in fact, in the case of 
round timber, 2% cents per foot lower. 
And it was no doubt lower than the 
cost of the same amount of timber 
this year. The present low price is 
explained when it is remembered that 
the splendid forests of pine, eak, 
hickory, and gum in the mountain dis- 
tricts have scarcely been drawn upon. 
The lumber cut reported in 1905 was 
11,667,000 board feet, and the entire 
value of timber products $558,000. If 
placed under forest management an 
equal or greater yield can be obtained 
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indefinitely, but the hills are being 
stripped of their forests, with no care 
for the valuable young timber remain- 
ing, or thought for future crops; and 
right now is the opportune time to 
adopt measures that will prevent such 
unwise action. 

In the western half of the State, now 
wooded only along the streams, the 
farmer can secure, in large measure, 
the comfortable protection provided by 
nature in eastern Oklahoma. All who 
have visited that region know how 
kindly the shelter belt tempers the se- 
verity of the wind, and are familiar 
with its economic value in preventing 
rapid evaporation of moisture from 
land planted to crops or orchards. That 
farmers appreciate the necessity of 
storing water is evident from the 
abundance of artificial ponds in the 
western part of the State, maintained 
by the annual repair and occasional re- 
building of dams. In many cases, when 
not too low, the depression used for a 
pond, and in other cases the adjoin- 
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Mixed forest of pine and hardwoods characteristic of the southern Ozarks 
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Native cottonwood trees. The pioneer settlers sought their shelter as a camping place 


Thickly planted wind-break of black walnut, a tree admirably suited for 
planting in eastern Oklahoma. 
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ing ground, would be a suitable site 
for a forest plantation, which will give 
protection as well as wood supplies for 
the farm. 

The three notable catalpa planta- 
tions in Reno, Greenwood, and Craw- 
ford counties, Kansas, could be re- 
produced almost anywhere in eastern 
Oklahoma, and the btack walnut no- 
where reaches better develdpment. The 
growth of the elms in the city park at 
Perry has been so rapid as to receive 
comment in a New York magazine. 
The almost phenomenal success which 
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the experience of the Panhandle For- 
estry Association, with headquarters 
at Amarillo, Tex., which has planted 
on a large scale. It is earnestly to be 
hoped that the people of Oklahoma 
will see to it that the strong forest 
sentiment of the State at large is crys- 
tallized into definite action. This seems 
likely in view of the action of Gover- 
nor Frantz in inviting Mr. Pinchot, 
the Forester of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, to address 
the Constitutional Convention. Mr. 
Pinchot was unable to attend, but a 
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Black locust, 10 to 24 inches in diameter, 
26 years planted 


has attended the culture of orchards 
indicates how admirably soil and cli- 
mate are in general adapted to trees. 
Forestry is not unknown to the peo- 
ple of Oklahoma. Thirty-one planting 
plans, already put into execution, have 
been made for applicants by the 
United States Forest Service. . Much 
knowledge of trees and methods for 
western Oklahoma is expected from 


warm reception was given Mr. George 
L,. Clothier, who was delegated to at- 
tend in his stead. In his address, and 
in personal interviews, Mr. Clothier 
pointed out the necessity of husband- 
ing forest resources and of preventing 
a few from monopolizing them. His 
chief mission, however, was to recom- 
mend Constitutional provisions which 
would insure the validity of forest laws 
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essential to a progressive State forest 
policy. Four of these recommenda- 
tions follow: 

The General Assembly (or State Legis- 
lature) shall enact laws in order to pre- 
vent the destruction of and to keep in good 
preservation the forests upon the lands of 
the State, or upon the lands of the public 
domain the control of which shall be con- 
ferred by Congress upon the State. 

The General Assembly may provide that 
the increase in value of private lands caused 
by the planting of hedges, orchards, and 
forests thereon shall not be taken into ac- 
count in the assessment thereof. 

The General Assembly may provide that 
forest land held for growth of a future for- 
est crop may be assessed at a much lower 
rate than agricultural land, and that a 
heavy rate of taxes may be assessed upon 
the mature timber as it is being cut, to 
compensate the State for the loss of in- 
come from the land while the crop is grow- 
ing. 

lhe General Assembly may provide that 
all lands bearing forests or capable of pro- 
ducing forest growth forfeited for taxes 
shall be purchased by the State and held 
forever as forest reserves. 

This is a good work well begun. A 
carefully prepared forest law should 
promptly be enacted by the legisla- 
ture. It is the experience of our best 
governed commonwealths that a State 
forest office in charge of a specially 
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trained forester is indispensable to the 
permanent welfare of the State. In 
cases where errors count not for a sea- 
son, but for one or more generations, 
the presence of a person well qualifed 
to give sound technical advice in for- 
est matters is of the utmost value. The 
widest field for localized experimenta- 
tion and for proper encouragement of 
prospective tree planters here exists. 
The abandoned Fort Supply Military 
Reservation of 1.760 acres, equipped 
with buildings and a water system, 
could doubtless be secured for State 
use as was the Fort Hays tract in 
Kansas. 

All possible influence should be ex- 
erted toward the preservation of the 
forest lands of the Choctaw nation, 
comprising about a million and a half 
acres lying between the M., K. & T. 
Railway and the Arkansas line. This 
might be accomplished through pur- 
chase from the Indians; or, by agree- 
ment, arrangement could possibly be 
made for conservative cutting of ma- 
ture timber under Government regula- 
tions, the Indians to receive the pro- 
ceeds. as in the case of the Uinta I[n- 
dian Reserve in Utah. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Quarterly Journal of Forestry. Issued 
by the Royal English Arboricultural So- 
ciety in co-operation with the Irish For- 
estry Society. 

The first number of this publication has 
just appeared and is very interesting. Judg- 
ing from the contents of this issue, and 
from the fact that it will contain the tran- 
sactions of the two societies under whose 
auspices it is published, the new magazine 
promises to be a professional organ of high 
order. A magazine like this has been badly 
needed in England, because the United 
Kingdom, with less than 4 per cent of for- 
est land and her millions of acres of waste 
land and moorland, is sorely in need of an 
awakened public opinion that can inaugu- 
rate a policy whereby these areas will be 
turned to a useful purpose. 

Of especial interest to American readers 
is an article on “The Creosoting of Home- 
grown Timber.” A table compiled by Mr. 
W. B. Havelock gives the amount of creo- 
sote absorbed per cubic foot by fifty-six 


British grown species of wood. Many of 
these species are indigenous to this country 
or are planted extensively, which makes the 
article interesting to the forester and tim- 
ber user alike. The table has already been 
copied in this country, but without the notes 
on penetration, which explain and amplify it. 

In an article entitled “The Best Method 
of Raising Trees from Seed in the Home 
Nursery,” Mr. William Forbes gives careful 
and lucid directions on the growing of 
seedlings. While adapted especially to the 
English soil and climate, many of his rec- 
ommendations apply equally well to this 
country. “Do not expect,” he says, “to 
produce forest trees cheaper in the home 
nursery than they can be purchased in a 
sale nursery. The advantages of a home 
nursery are many, but this is not one of 
them.” In England the cost of transporta- 
tion does not seem to figure at all. The 
principal advantages are (1) the plants 
are grown under the best conditions, includ- 
ing conditions of climate and soil identical 
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with those into which the plant will be 
transplanted, and have excellently formed 
roots and stems; (2) they are ready to 
move into the forest as required, and can 
be planted the same day on which they have 
been lifted from the nursery. 

“The secret of success in nursery work,” 
as in so many other things, “is to do it 
thoroughly well, or leave it severely alone; 
there must be no half-way measures, and 
everything must be done at the proper 
time.” A very complete table,‘which repre- 
sents a vast tund of experience, gives the 
best nursery practice with thirty- two 
species, most of which are now being grown 
in this country. 

Notes on. the Influence of Forests on the 
Storage and Regulation of the Water 
Supply. By S. Beardley-Wilmot, Indian 
Forest Service. Forest Bulletin No. 9, 
August, 1906. 

The paper consists of two parts,—Part I, 
European research into forest influences; 
Part II, Application of results of European 
research to Indian conditions. 

Part I. European research into forest 
influences. This part is, in the main, a sum- 
mary of the physical influences of the for- 
ests as set forth by Mr. Huffel, who is an 
inspector in the French Forest Service and 
professor of the Ecole National des Eaux 
et Foréts. Following are the main points 
brought out :— 

Influence of the: forest on air tempera- 

ture. The general result arrived at by a 
series of observations is that the forest cli- 
mate is more equable, though slightly cold- 
er, than that of the open; but these obser- 
vations do not prove that forests modify, 
as a whole, the climate of those regions in 
which they cover large areas. 

2. Influence on soil temperature. This 
subject is important because a high tem- 
perature denotes more rapid evaporation. 
It has been proved that a. forest soil is 
warmer by 2° F. in winter and cooler by 
5° to 9° F. in summer. ‘The hotter the 
aspect the more. marked the influence of 
forest growth in reducing soil temperature. 

3. Influence on the humidity of the air. 
The relative humidity of the air is higher 
in the forest than in the plains, not because 
forest air contains more vapor, but because 
its temperature being lower, it is, when 
holding an equal amount of water, nearer 
its saturation point. On the other hand, 
the absolute humidity of air inside and out- 
side the forest does not vary appreciably. 

4. Influence on atmospheric precipitation. 
Observations show that the lower tempera- 
ture of the air in the neighborhood of for- 
ests induces an increase in the rainfall. The 
rainfall increases with the extension of the 
forest area and thus, speaking generally and 
not for one locality, it appears certain that, 
other conditions being equal, it rains more 
at the center of a forest tract than at its 





edges, and more at the edges than at son 

distance therefrom, and that the variation 
in rainfall is independent of the seasons 
and of wind direction, but is slightly more 
marked in wet than in dry years. Taking 
the rainfall at the center of the forest as 
100, 93.9 represents the fall at the edge of, 
and 76.7 the rainfall outside the forest. As 
a rule, hail-storms cease when they encoun 
ter a forest well stocked with mature trees. 
The question, however, is not yet finally 
settled. 


5. Influence on springs. To prove that 
forests directly and permanently affect the 
volume of springs in their neighborhood, 
the results of afforestation or denudation 
over a very large area must be observed 
and the effects on the springs within that 
area noted. So far, it has not been possi 
ble to make this final test. But it st been 
proved that forest soil receives more atmos- 
pheric moisture than deforested land, the 
reason for this being that trees condense, 
from the atmosphere, a very large amount 
of moisture which flows to the earth and 
more than compensates for any loss in 
evaporation from the crown of the trees. 
Thus though there may be-no springs in the 
immediate neighborhood of the forest, yet 
forests increase the supply of moisture per- 
colating through the soil and, therefore, 
also increase the supply of underground 
water which goes to feed the springs 

6. Influence on the percolation of water 
in the soil. A. General.—This is the most 
important influence exercised by forest veg- 
etation. Of the water which reaches the 
soil, a portion flows directly over the sur- 
face and reaches the nearest water-course 
without absorption. Another portion is re- 
turned to the atmosphere by pliysical evapo- 
ration. A third portion is partly used by 
the plants in the.formation of vegetable tis- 
sue, but the larger percentage is returned to 
the atmosphere through the foliage as 
physiological evaporation, A fourth por- 
tion of the water precipitated on the earth 
sinks deeply into the soil until it encounters 
an impermeable stratum where it forms the 
“water-table,” the upper surface of which 
is spoken of as the “spring level.” B In 
the Mountains.—In the mountains, the flow 
of rainwater from the surface of ~ soil is 
of paramount importance, for the loss due 
to this cause is much larger than the sum 
of the losses from all other causes. The 
percentage of the rainfall which flows from 
the surface of the soil depends on the angle 
of the slope and on the quantity of the rain- 
fall or the rapidity with which the snow 
melts. The action of the forests on the 
flow of surface waters may be briefly sum- 
marized: (a) The foliage and branches of 
the trees break the force of the rainfall; 
(b) falls of rain are more frequent and 
less violent in forests than in the open, 
while snow melts more gradually; (c) the 
free flow of surface water is prevented by the 
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obstacles opposed by roots, by fallen twigs, 
and by absorption by mosses, dead leaves, 
and other surface covering of the soil. Thus 
it is certain that mountain forests exercise 
a most beneficial influence on the absorption 
of the rainfall by the soil. C. In the Plains. 
—Forests affect the permeability of the soil 
in three ways: (a) by their root systems, 
which mechanically separate the soil and 
permit the percolation of water along the 
live roots and along the channels left by 
decaying roots; (b) the forest soil is warm- 
er in winter than that in the open country, 
so that frosts are often prevented inside a 
forest, thus permitting percolation; (c) 
physic: il evaporation is less in a forest than 
outside it. 

7. Influence on the amount of water with- 
drawn from the soil. We have no exact 
data regarding the quantity of water with- 
drawn from the soil by forests or field 
crops, but the general opinion prevails that 
forest vegetation does not lower the “spring 
level” immediately under it to any appreci- 
able extent. 

8. Influence on the regulation of torrents. 
The following four propositions are ac- 
cepted throughout Europe: (a) The pres- 
ence of forest growth hinders the formation 
of torrents; (b) the removal of forest 
growth facilitates the formation of tor- 
rents; (c) the extension of forests causes 
the extinction of existing torrents; and (d) 
the removal of forests redoubles the vio- 
lence of existing torrents and causes others 
to appear. 

9. Influences on avalanches. Where for- 
est growth is standing or where it can be 
again induced to grow, danger from ava- 
lanches ceases to exist. 

10. Influence on moving sands. The sole 
method of fixing moving sand is by affor- 
esting the area. 

Part II. Application of results of Euro- 
pean research to Indian conditions. 

The rivers of India may be divided into 
two classes; first, those fed primarily from 
the glaciers of the Himalayan or trans- 
Himalayan tracts, and, secondly, those with 
smaller catchment areas which are more en- 
tirely dependent for their flow on atmos- 
pheric precipitations. 

From the glaciers, where the first class of 
rivers originates, to the upper limit of tree 
growth, nothing can be done and little is 
needed to control the course of the Hima- 
layan rivers; but from this point downward 
the influence of atmospheric precipitation 
is felt. With regard to those rivers which 
rise at lower elevations in the plains, it has 
been pointed out that the protection from 
excessive evaporation and suitable porosity 


of the soil are the main conditions which. 


permit the adequate storage of water, and 
that forest growth encourages these condi- 
tions. Thus the rivers of the plains de- 
mand that their catchment areas should be 
protected. 
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A summary of the Indian theories on the 
water conditions in that country is given: 

1. Speaking generally, the water supply 
of India is probably more than sufficient for 
the requirements, agricultural and indus- 
trial, of the country if not allowed to run to 
waste. 

The storage and regulation of this 
supply can be automatically and efficiently 
carried out by natural laws. 

3. Provided that man permits the applica- 
tion of these laws, the distribution of water 
can be efficiently carried out by him in 
localities where physical conditions do not 
prohibit it. 

4. If, on the other hand, interference with 
these laws is permitted, the water supply is 
liable to become deficient or irregular and 
its distribution impossible or, at least, dif- 
ficult. 

5. It is necessary, therefore, to aid the 
forces of nature in this respect and, in 
cases, to prohibit such action as hinders or 
diminishes these forces with a view to reap- 
ing their full benefit in those localities 
where this may be possible. 

Unfortunately, in India the investigations 
of past, years were designed chiefly to prove 
that afforestation increased the rainfall of 
the country. This advantage, though im- 
portant, is quite insignificant compared with 
the effects of forests in storing and regulat- 
ing the present water supply which, if not 
allowed to run to waste, is probably still, in 
many places, ample to assure the success of 
agriculture. 

In 1885-86, Mr. Blanford, of the Indian 
Meteorological Department, showed in his 
annual report that, in the Central Prov- 
inces, prevention of shifting cultivation fol- 
lowed .by fire protection has, in ten years, 
increased the rainfall over the affected area 
by 6.81 inches as recorded at fourteen sta- 
tions. It would be rash, however, to as- 
sume that this increase in rainfall was di- 
rectly due to cessation of deforestation. 
The rainfall in a period of ten years very 
often fluctuates more than 50 per cent. 

Many instances are presented in which 
the absence, or unsatisfactory condition, of 
forests, is compared with figures for irriga- 
tion and famine; all of these show that 
where forests are not maintained or do not 
exist and agriculture is dependent more or 
less entirely on the flow of the rainfall from 
the surface of the soil, it is not sufficiently 
protected to afford an assured livelihood to 
the inhabitants. 

It has often been asserted that one-fifth 
of the surface of the Indian Empire is cov- 
ered. with forest vegetation, but it must not 
be inferred that the distribution of forests 
throughout the country is such as to effici- 
ently control and regulate the water supply 
in every locality. This is far from being 
the case. The catchment areas of many 
Indian rivers are in native States, and thus 
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outside the direct control of the Govern- 
ment. 

Afforestation is not everywhere possible, 
and even if it were it would not result in the 
entire prevention of famine and scarcity; 
but it is thought that there are many local- 
ities whose treatment on approved princi- 
ples would result in the creation of a per- 
manent water supply so that the total area 
adequately protected against famine and 
flood might be very largely increased. The 
author suggests that local commissions be 
appointed to report on the present condi- 
tion of catchment areas of rivers and on 
the measures that are necessary to make 
more of them efficient for the storage and 
regulation of the water supply of the coun- 
try. 

An appendix is given, entitled “Some 
Short Extracts from Proceedings of the 
American Forest Congress, 1905. 


Transactions of the Royal Scottish Arbori- 
cultural Society. Vol. XX. Part I. Jan- 
uary, 

The present number of this semi-annual 
publication is replete with interesting arti- 
cles and timely subjects. A review of the 
more interesting articles is here given. 
Development of a Larch Crop. By A. 

Murray. 

Mr. Murray believes that land under 
properly managed woods will yield a higher 
return per acre than it will under grazing, 
or even, in many cases, under agricultural 
crops. He bases his opinion on a study of 
six larch trees growing in a plantation of 
pure larch about forty-two years of age. 
The plantation was thinned at the age of 
twenty-seven, at which time the six trees 
were carefully measured. Having deter- 
mined the rate of increment of these trees 
and the present number of trees growing 
on two sample acres, and assuming the val- 
ue of lumber to be 12 cents per cubic foot, 
he obtains the value of $384.73 per acre, 
giving a gross return of $9.22 per acre per 
annum. The adjoining land is let for hill 
grazing at a rent of about 25 cents per acre. 
He strongly advises the planting of waste 
lands. 

Forest Policy * ro British Empire. Re- 
viewed by J. S 
A_ lengthy review is given of Volume I 

ot Schlich’s “Manual of Forestry,” a new 

third edition of which has recently been 
published under the title of “Forest Policy 

in the British Empire.” Dr. Schlich - di- 

vides this volume into three parts: Part I— 

The Utility of Forests; Part II—The State 

in Relation to Forestry; Part I1I—Forestry 

in the British Empire. An appendix to 

Part III, of especial interest to us, treats 

of “Forestry in the United States of Amer- 

ica.” 

Training in Silviculture. By R. C. Munro 
Ferguson, M. P. 


Mr. Ferguson recommends the establish- 
ment of three forest schools in the United 
Kingdom, each with its own demonstration 
forest. 

On Preparing Working Plans for British 

Woodlands. By John Nisbet, D. Oec. 

A very interesting paper showing the 
necessity for such plans and the time re- 
quired to make them. 

Notes on Continental, Forestry in 1906. By 

John Nisbet, D. Occ. 

This is a review of French and German 
publications on forestry. 

France—The gross receipts for forests 
are estimated to be $5,947,000; expenditures, 
$2,723,500; net revenue, $3,223,500. — 
hundred and seventy-six thousand doll: 
was spent for maintenance and cimames. 
ment of woodlands and mountain tracts 


There is a feeling of anxiety over the 
looming aspect of the timber question and the 
ensuring of adequate supplies in the future. 
The forests not placed under regular con- 
trol are said to be disappearing, especially 
in the mountains. Reforestation does not 
keep pace with the damage done. Forestry 
is one of the questions of the day in France. 

Forest planting is, more and more, being 
resorted to, and the movement is greatly 
helped by financial aid from the Central 
Government. Of special interest are the ef- 
forts made to afforest the sand dunes. 
About 87,000 acres required fixation, of 
which 65,000 acres have been retained in 
the control of the Forest Department. Some 
of the planted stands are now seventy-six 
years of age, and a working plan was drawn 
up for these forests during 1884 and 1887. 
Down to 1894 receipts did not equal ex- 
penditures, but since 1895 there has been an 
increasing surplus which, in 1905, amounted 
to almost $100,000. 

The question of colonial forestry is not 
neglected. The French Government has 
recently sent a “forest mission” to inquire 
into the best measures that can be taken to 
protect existing woodlots and plant other 
regions. 


New enemies of the forest, such as newly- 
studied injurious insects and fungi, and 
various other subjects of interest to the 
forester are discussed. 


Germany—The German forestry journals 
contain, as usual, a wealth of scientific in- 
formation. The statistics are interesting, 
and a summary is here given: 


There is a total of about 21,500,000 acres 
of forest in Prussia, practically half of 
which belongs to the State and various 
communes, while the other half is in the 
hands of private owners. There is a marked 
tendency on the part of the private owners 
to work their forests with a lower rotation 
than the State, as that means getting earlier 
returns on the investment. 
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In Prussia, where there are about 7,000,000 
acres of State forests, the gross income for 
1904 was $28,510,000 : the gross expendi- 
tures were $13,418,000, leaving a net rev- 
enue of $15,092,000. In all the Prussian 


forests only 2,300 acres were seriously 


jured by fire, while 1,590 acres were only 


slightly damaged. 


Dr. Nisbet also gives short reviews of 


recent publications on German forestry, es- 
pecially Prof. Endres’ “Handbook of Forest 
Policy, Legislation and Statistics,” and the 
third edition of Prof. Sorauer’s “Handbook 


Plant Diseases.” 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, United States 
Geological Survey, Reclamation Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C., January 12, 1907. Sealed proposals 
will be received at the tikes of the United States 
Reclams ation Service, Crawford, Nebraska, until 
2oclock p, m., February 27, 1907, for building 
the Pathfinder Dike, situated about 45 miles 
southwest of Casper, Wyoming, and involving 
about 170,000 cubic yards of earth excavation and 
about 16,000 cubic yards of riprap. Particulars 
may be obtained at the offices of the U. S. Recla- 
mation Service at Washington, D. C., Crawford, 
Nebraska, and Casper, Wyoming. E. A. HITCH- 
COCK, Secretary. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, United States 
Geological tage Reclamation Service, Wash- 
ington, D. , January 8, 1907. Sealed propos- 
als will ay received at the office of the United 
States Reclamation Service, Huntley, Montana, 
until 10 o'clock a. m., March 12, 1907, for the con- 
struction of about 185 miles of canals, ranging in 
capacity from 5 to 1,000 cubic feet per second, in- 
vulving approximately 900,000 cubic vards of ex- 
cavation, and doing such other work as may be 
necessary for the completion of the canals. Par- 
ticulars may be obtained by application to the U. 
S. Reclamation Service, Washirrgton, D. C., or to 
the U. S. Reclamation Service, Cody, Wyoming. 
E. A. HITCHCOCK, Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, United States 
Geological Survey, Reclamation Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C., January 4, 1907. Sealed proposals 
will be received at the office of the United States 
Reclamation’ Service, Williston, North Dakota, 
until 10 o’clock a. m., March 5, 1907, for the con- 
struction of canals and ditches, involving the ex- 
cavation of about 420,000 cubic yards of earth, 
and furnishing labor and material for a pumping 
station and various structures requiring about 
120,000 feet B. M. of lumber, about 1,300 cubic 
yards of concrete, and 10,000 pounds of structural 
steel, in connection with the Buford-Trenton 
project. Plans, specification and proposal blanks 
may be obtained from the Chief Engineer, United 
States Reclamation Service, Washington, D. C., 
or from H, A. Storrs, Electrical Engineer, Willis- 
ton, North Dakota. E.A. HITCHCOCK, Secy. 
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It will not tarnish gold work nor scratch 
the enamel. A perfect dentifrice—the 
one for you. ask your dentist. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOk, United States 
Geological Survey, Reclamation Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C., February 2, 1907. Sealed proposals 
will be received at ofhice of the United States 
Reclamation Service, Great Falls, Montana, until 

2 o'clock, p. m., March 15, 1907, for constructing 
an earth fill dam and accessory structures, located 
on Willow Creek, about five miles northwest of 
Augusta, Montana, and involving about 7,500 
cubic yards of open cut excavation, 170,000 cubic 
yards of embankment, 620 linear feet of lined 
outlet tunnel, and 130 cubic yards of reinforced 
concrete. Particulars may be obtained from the 
Chief Engineer of the Reclamation Service, Mun- 
sey building, Washington, D. C., the Supervising 
Engineer. Huntley, Montana, or the Engineer, 
Great Falls, Montana. E. A, HITCHCOCK, 
Secretary. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, United States 
Geological Survey, Reclamation Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C., February 6, 1907. Sealed proposals 
will be received at the office of the United States 
Reclamation Service, Great Falls, Montana, until 
2 o'clock p. m., April 3, 1907, for the construction 
of 12 miles of main canal, 67 miles of laterals, and 
17 miles of waste water ditches, near Great Falls, 
Montana, and appurtenant structures, involving 
approximately 481,000 cubic yards of excavation, 
1,200 cubic yards of concrete, 900 cubic yards of 
paving and riprap, 290,000 feet B. M. of lumber, 
the placing of 182,000 pounds of steel, and the 
furnishing of such other material and the per- 
formance of such other work as may be necessary 
for the completion of the work. 

Plans, specifications and proposal blanks may 
be obtained from the United States Reclamation 
Service, Washington, D.C., or from the United 
States Reclamation Service, Great Falls, Montana. 
E. A. HITCHCOCK. Secretarv 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, United States 
Geological Survey, Reclamation Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C., February 12, 1907. Sealed proposals 
will be received at the office of the United States 
Reclamation Service, Portland, Oregon, until 2 
o'clock p. m., April 15, 1907, for the excavation of 
the Keno Canal, near Klamath Falls, Klamath 
project, Oregon-California, involving about 80,000 
cubic yards of earth and rock excavation. 

Plans, specifications and forms of proposal may 
be obtained by application to the Chief Engineer 
of the United States Reclamation Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C., the Supervising Engineer, 307 Til- 
ford building, Portland, Oregon, or the Project 
Engineer, Klamath Falls, Oregon. E. A. HITCH- 
COCK, Secretary. 





Read ‘‘ Irrigation in the United 
States,’’ by Frederick Hayes 
Newell, Chief Engineer U. S. 
Reclamation Survey. Price, $2, 
postpaid to any address. Address 
- “Forestry and pesca Wash- 
ington, D.C... ‘ 
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LAUGHLIN 


FOUNTAIN 
PEN 


The Best at Any Price 


Sent on approval to 
responsible people. 


A Pecket Companion of 
never ending usefulness, a 
source of constant pleasure 
apd comfort, 


To test the merits of 


Forestry and Irrigation 


as ao advertising medium 
we offer your choice of 
these popular styles super: 
jor to the 


$3.00 


grades of other makes for § 





{00 


Unconditionally Guaranteed 
Pre-eminent!y Satistactory. 


Try ita week, {if not suited, hl . 
we buy it back, and give you J 


$1.10 for it (the additional ten 
ots is to pay for your trouble 


returning the pen). Weare 


willing to take chances on you 
wanting to sell; we know pen 

ues—you will when you 
have one of these. 


Finest quality hard Para rub- 


ber reservoir holder, 14k. Dia- 
mond Point Gold Pen, an 

desired flexibility in fine, med- 
ium or stub, and the only per- 
fect ink feed known to thesci- 
ence of fountain pen making. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of $1.00 

(Registration, Se extrs.) 


This great Special Offer is 


} good for just30days One of 


our Safety Pocket Pen Hold- 
ers free of charge with each 


pen 
Remember—There is No 
“just as good” as the Laughe 
lin: insist cn it; take no 
chances. 2 
State whether Ladies’ or 


Gentlemen's style is desired, 


Illustrations are full size cf 
complete article. Addr 


LAUGHLIN & CO., 


841 Griswold St. 
Detroit, Mich, 











Hotel Touraine 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Delaware Avenue at Chippewa St. 
‘ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
250 Rooms With Bath and 
Long Distance Telephone 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
$1.50 per day 
up with bath connections 
Excellent Music and Grill Room 
C. N. Owen, Proprietor. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
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FORESTRY AND 
IRRIGATION 
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R. P. Andrews Paper Co. Inc., Washington, 


Sole Agents in the District of Columbia for the 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, 
the Largest Manufacturers of Book Paper in the world. 


IF IN NEED, DROP THEM A LINE 





In writing advertisers kindly mention FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 




















“*8vo, xiv+458 pages, Cloth $4.00.” 
Forest Mensuration 


By HENRY SOLON GRAVES, M.A. 
Director of the Forest School, Yale University 


Contents.—Introduction. The Deter- 
mination of the Contents of Logs. De- 
tailed Discussion of Log Rules. Log 
Rules Based on Standards. Methods of 
Scaling Logs. Determination of Contents 
of Round Logs in Cubic Feet. Determina- 
tion of the Cubic Contents of Squared 
Logs. Cord Measure. The Contents of 
of Entire Felled Trees. The Measure- 
ment of the Height of Standing Trees. 
Determination of the Contents of Stand- 
ing Trees. The Use of Form Factors. 
Volume Tables. Determination of the 
Contents of Stands. The Method of tke 
U.S. Forest Service. Determination of 
the Volume of Stands by Sample Plots. 
Determination of the Ageof Trees and. 
Stands. The Growth of Trees and Stands 
The Study of Diameter Growth. The 
Study of Areal Growth. The Study of 
Height Growth. The Study of Volume 
Growth. Volume Growth of Stands. 
Growth in Weight. Yield Tables for 
Even-aged Stands. Yield Tables for 
Uneven-aged Stands. Appendix. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS 
43 and 45 East 19th St. New York City 












50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 







TRADE MaRKs 
DESIGNS 
CopyRiGHTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and Seseriptien may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


"Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. erms, $3 a 
year; four months, $l. Sold byall newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,3¢t2readway, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 





ORCHIDS ORCHIDS 


Weare the largest Orchid Grow ers 
in the United States : 


Our Illustrated and slits 

Catalogue of Orchids is now ready 

and may be had on application. 

LAGER & HURRELL 
SUMMIT, N. J. 


Orchid Growers 
and Importers. 








Exceptional ac- 
curacy in bringing 
the clear limb of 
the sun’s image 
between the equa- 
torial wires is an 
exclusive advan- 
tage of the Young 
Solar Transit. 


Illustrated Catalogue upon application 


YOUNG & SONS, puiapeLPar 














Niagara Hydraulic 
) Engine 


Using from 2 to 
350 gallons per 
minute. Ele- 


vating 35 feet 
for each foot-fall. 


Niagara Hydrokinetic 
Engine 


Using from 400 to 12,000 
gallons per minute. Will 
automatically supply water 
for town water works, min- 
ing, railroad tanks and in- 
dustrial purposes. 

Complete plants for irri- 
gation, utilizing 
as power, falls 
from 18 inches 
to 50 feet. 

Write for 
















and guaran- 

teed estimate. 

NIACARA HYDRAULIC ENCINE Co., 
140 Nassau Street, New York 






































Make Your 
LAND 
Productive 


The value of arid land can often*be increased 
from $1.00 to $100 or even $500 an acre by the 
use of Fairbanks-Morse Mechanical Irrigation 
Machinery. Send for our new illustrated 
pamphlet, Practical Irrigation, No. 649 P. I. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


Chicago, Illinois 





1 Can Sell Your Real Estate or Business 
NO MATTER WHERE LOCATED 
Properties and Business of ali kinds sold quickly 
for cash in all parts of the United States. Don’t 
wait. Write today describing what you have to 

sell and give cash price on same, 


If You Want to Buy 


any kind of business or Real Estate anywhere. at 
any price, write me your requirements. I can 
save you time and money. 


DAVID P. TAFF, 
THE LAND MAN, 


415 KANSAS AVENUE, 


TOPEKA. KANSAS. 












‘Rife Hydraulic 
Ram 


(Pumps Water by Water Power) 
= Town Water Works, 
f Railroad Tanks, Irrigation, 
Country Homes, Greenhouses. 
No Attention—No Expense—Runs Continuously. 
Operates under 18 inches to 50 feet fall. Elevates water 
30 feet each foot of fall. 5000 in successful operation, 
Sold on 30 days trial. Catalog and estimate free. 


RIFE HYDRAULIC RAM COMPANY, 
2172 Trinity Bldg., New York. 














The Popular Science Monthly 





CONTENTS OF JULY NUMBER 

The Relations of Embryology to Medical Progress. 
Professor CHARLES SEDGWICK MINOT. 

The Largest American Collection of Meteorites. 
L. P. GRATACAP. 

The Plane of Ether. President DAVID STARR 
JORDAN. 

Are the Elements Transmutable, the Atoms Divisi- 
ble and Forms of Matter but Modes of Motions? 
Professor S. LAWRENCE BIGELOW. 

Pure Food Legislation. RoBERT McD. ALLEN. 

Wooden Flowers. Dr. ORVILLE PAUL PHILLIPS. 

The Geological Prelude to the San Francisco 
Earthquake. GEORGE H. ASHLEY. 

Our Greatest Earthquakes. MyYRON LESLIE-FULLER 

Shorter Articles: : ’ 

The Typhoid Fever Epidemic at Palo Alto. 
EpITH V. MATZKE. 


Tne Progress of Science: 
The American Association for the Advancement 
of Science; The Boston Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association; The New Harvard 
Medical School; Mr. Adams on the American 
College ; The Causes of Death ; Scientific Items. 


CONTENTS OF AUGUST NUMBER 
The Investigation of the San Francisco Earth- 
quake. G, K. GILBERT, 
Seismograph and Magnetograph Records of the 
San Francisco Earthquake. Dr. L. A. BAUER. 


Reminiscences of Yukon Exploration, WILLIAM 
HEALEY DALL. 


Fact and Fable in Animal Psychology. Professor 
JOSEPH JASTROW. 


The World State, Professor C. C. ECKHARDT. 
The Measure of Progress. Dr. EDWARDS. HOLDEN 


The Effects of Immigration on Homicide in Ameri- 
can Cities MAYNARD SHIPLEY 


The Study of Variable Stars. Professor SoLon I. 
BAILEY. 


The Progress of Science 
Cornell University and the Summer Meeting of 
the American Association; Legislation and 
Science ; Scientific Items. 








THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY will be 
sent for six months for one dollar to new subscribers mentioning FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 


Single Numbers, 30 Cents. 


THE SCIENCE PRESS, 


Yearly Subscriptions, $3.00 


Sub-Station 84, New, York 





dvertisers kindly mention FoRESTRY AND IRRIGATION 

















TWO GRAND PRIZES 
ry Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 1904 
GOLD MEDAL GOLD MEDAL 
Paris Exposition Pan American Exposition 
1900 1901 


OT 


The value of OUR CATALOGUE as a guide 
to the amateur or professional gardener can- 
not be over-estimated. 

We will have ready for mailing by Janu- 
ary Ist, OUR 106th SUCCESSIVE ANNUAL 
EDITION, and it will be fully up to our 
usual high standard, replete, as it has al- 
ways been, with the most beautiful half 
tone and other illustrations. It will con- 
tain 140 or more large size pages covering 
the largest assortment of high-class seeds, 
etc., ever offered. 

Send for a copy and be convinced. 

MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


33 Barclay Street, “Ss’Park Place New York 











Biltmore 


Forest School 
Biltmore, N. C. 


=~ = 


Theoretical and practical 
instruction in all branches of 
applied forestry. 


Course comprising tweive 
consecutive months can be 
entered at any time of the 
year—no vacations 


Object lessons within the 
mountain estate of George 
W. Vanderbilt, comprising 
120,000 acres, where forestry 
has been practiced since 1895 


; a 4 


For further information 
apply to 


C. A. Schenck, Director 











YALE FOREST SCHOOL 


NEW HAVEN. . 





CONNECTICUT 
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The course of study in THE YALE FOREST 
SCHOOL covers a period of two years. Graduates 
of collegiate institutions of high standing are ad- 
mitted as candidates for the degree of Master ot 


Milford, Pike County, Penna. 


{ Forestry. 
4 The Summer School of Forestry is conducted at 




















For further information address 


S. Graves, Director, New Hzeven, Conn. 
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